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Phosphates. 


At a late meeting of the Elmira (N. Y.) Club, 
Prof. G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell University, 
delivered an address, which is published in the 
Husbandman, upon this all-engrossing subject at 
this time to the intelligent agriculturists of the 
United States. Its length prevents our publish- 
ing it entire, but we will give some prominent 
points which will be of interest to our readers. 
The Professor remarked that, in a lecture which 
he had before delivered on lime, he called special 
attention te the constancy of the occurrence of 
lime in plants—and he adds : 


“The statement that I made there, in regard 
to that point, holds good, as well, in regard to 
phosphoric acid, or the phosphates. The thou- 
sands of analyses that have been made of the ash 
of plants, or that part left behind when the 
plant is burned, show that phosphate is always 
present, no matter what may have been the con- 
ditions under which the plant grew, whether in 
water, or in marshes, or on dry land; whether 
in soil rich or poor in phosphates. We may 
take the plant in any stage of its,greywth, from 
the most immature to the ripest, 6--~gidnay take 
any part of the plant, or any special organ, even 
down to the petals or stamens of the flowers, 
and never fail to find phosphates. 

In regard to the »roportion of phosphoric 
acid in the crops thav Wé ordinarily cultivate, no 
plant or part of a plant is so rich in phosphoric 
acid as the seeds of wheat and rye, where we 
find in the ash an average of forty-six per cent.; 
next to these comes Indian corn, containing 
about forty-one per cent. of phosphoric acid in 
its ash; then barley, with thirty-four per cent., 
oats with twenty-two per cent., potatoes with 
twenty, the sugar beet with fifteen, turnips 
thirteen, mangolds and clover eight per cent., 
and timothy with about seven per cent. But the 
proportion of phosphoric acid in the ash of these 


plants possesses less interest for us than. the | 


actual quantity of the acid required by an 
aversge crop. How much does a fair crop of 
iat 
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wheat, barley or Indian corn carry away from 
our soils in straw and grain, or a crop of clover 
or timothy hay, or of potatoes, mangolds or 
turnips? And how much is exported from the 
farm in the crops ordinarily sold ? 

The following statement will tell us how much 
should be brought back to the farm, in the shape 
either of purchased fodder or else of purchased 
manure, to make good the draft upon the soil 
and to prevent it from losing in fertility: 

Average crop. Pounds of 
Bush. Wt. Phosphoric Acid. 
Wheat. 
1,500 tbs. 
2,500 * 


Stover 
Potatoes... 
Turnips.... 

Tops 
Mangolds 

Tops, about the same 

as turnips. 

Clover (two cuts) 
Timothy ‘ 3,000 14 

From these figures it would appear that, in 
any case, whatever we may sell off the farm, the 
quantity of phosphoric acid removed will be 
very small in comparison with the stock in the 
soil, even if we start with the only average pro- 
portion of three thousand five hundred pounds 
per acre, or ten parts in ten thousand. A crop 
of turnips, which takes up a larger quantity of 
the acid per acre than any of the other crops 
mentioned in the above table, would carry off in 
the roots only forty-two pounds, or about one- 
ninetieth of the whole quantity ; a crop of pota- 
toes, only twenty pounds, one one-hundred-and- 
seventy-fifth of the whole; a crop of corn, about 
one one-hundred-and-tenth, and acrop of wheat 
only one three-hundredth. But in the best sys- 
tems of farming, all these products are not sold ; 
the roots and hay, and in some cases the corn, 
are fed to the stock, and nothing but wheat and 
other cereal grains, milk, or the products of its 
manufacture into butter and cheese, and meat 
are sold; and in many cases potatoes also. But 
in all these products there is comparatively little 
phosphoric acid. With the acre’s yield of wheat 
only twelve pounds of phosphoric acid leave the 
farm, and with the potatoes only twenty pounds. 


75,000 
40,000 
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Sales of corn remove this acid from the farm 
almost three times as fast as sales of wheat, and 
one-third faster than the sale of potatoes. Tak- 
ing the annual yield of the cow to be two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds of milk, if it is all sold, 
only about six pounds of phosphoric acid 
would be exported, and this quantity of acid 
would probably be taken from not less than two 
acres of land, required for the support of the 
cow. According to the estimate of Mr. Lawes, 
for every thousand pounds of live weight of beef 
animals raised on the farm, fattened and sold, 
about sixteen pounds only of phosphoric acid will 
be exported; this quantity, distributed through 
the whole number of years from the birth of the 
animal to its sale, will amount to a very small 
draft per annum per acre—certainly not over 
two pounds. The meaning of all these figures 
is simply this, that if only wheat, milk and fat- 
tened animals are sold off the farm, and if wheat 
does not come too often in the rotation, the stock 
of phosphoric acid in the soil is not drawn upon 
to an extent greater than from twotothree pounds 
for each acre per year, or less than a hundredth 
of the average quantity ina good soil. This is 
slow exhaustion, but, after all, it is sure, and 
even such careful husbandry as this cannot be 
practiced, if but for half a century, without mak- 
ing a serious inroad on the native stores of plant 
food. On how many of our farms, however, is 
such careful husbandry practiced—to say no- 
thing of the reckless waste of manures? In mak- 
ing these estimates I have assumed that every- 
thing that is not sold goes back to the farm again 
inmanure. What quantities of corn and hay are 
earried from the country to the city—both of 
them crops that remove large quantities of phos- 
phoric acid, fifteen, twenty-five or thirty pounds 
per acre, instead of only two or three, as in 
wheat, milk and fat animals. In respect to the 
waste of manures, fortunately, phosphoric acid 
is not easily lost in this way. It is not volatile, 
and so it cannot escape into the atmosphere as 
the ammonia can; but if the manure pile is fre- 
quently drenched with water, as is only too often 
the case, the phosphate may be leached out and 
carried into the ground under the pile, far beyond 
the reach of the farmer's spade. apres hee mecag 
where an excavation was made under a manure 
pile from seventy head of cattle, it was found 
that the earth was colored blue by phosphate of 
iron from phosphoric acid that had been leached 
out of the pile; and it was estimated from the 
analysis of this product, that there were under 


the manure pile at least six thousand pounds of 


phosphoric acid, worth at least five times as much 
as an equal quantity of phosphoric acid in the 
field, because soluble in water. The phosphoric 
acid in the field, especially of a soil that has been 
long under cultivation, is mostly insoluble ; this 
that was found under the manure pile must have 
been soluble originally or it would not have been 
leached out by the water that soaked through 
the manure. 


If there were time for it, 1 might show that 
lime and potash, mgredients of the food of plants, 
that are always present in the plant, and in the 
case of the latter especially, in quite large and 
uniform proportions in some parts of the plant, 
are exported in much smaller quantities than the 


phosphoric acid, in the plants ordinarily sold. 
Phosphoric acid appears to be the ingredient of 
) plant food above all others that we have been 
carrying off from the soil of our farms in the 
course of the fifty years or more that we bave 
been cultivating them, and it is only within the 
last few years that we have given any thought 
to replacing the loss. In England, where the soil 
has been under cultivation for a much longer 
| period, they began to feel the deficiency of phos- 
phates many years ago, and we are now begin- 
ning to follow in their track. In Morton’s 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture we are told hcw the 
farmers of England began long ago to be dis- 
couraged. Their svils had been steadily dete- 
riorating for many years, under somewhat the 
|same wasteful system of cultivation, evidently, 
that has been so largely followed in this country, 
especially in the west. A point was reached 
where, whatever system the farmer followed, his 
|crops were steadily diminishing ; in some places 
the condition of things was so bad that wheat 
was’ not included at all in the rotation. It was 
|the introduction of bone manure, just at this 
point, that saved the agriculture of England, and 
entirely changed the aspect of affairs. 


Superphosphates. 


The Professor describes the different phos- 
phates which are used in the manufacture of 
super-phosphates, and adds: 

In reports of analyses of phosphates, the terms 
soluble, reverted and insoluble phosphoric acid 
are commonly used, instead of soluble, reverted 
}and insoluble phosphate. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the larger the proportion of soluble 
acid a super-phosphate contains, the more valu- 
able it is. In regard to the relative value of the 
three conditions of the acid, seluble, reverted 
and insoluble, there is some variety of opinion 
among chemists; for the values are hard to fix 

with any degree of accuracy, but reverted acid 
is generally considered to be worth from two to 
three times, and soluble acid from three to four 
times as much as the insoluble acid, such as we 
tind it in mineral phosphates; and chemists are 
also generally agreed in giving to soluble acid 
the value of from twelve to twelve and a half 
cents a pound. My own opinion is, that it would 
be more correct to call insoluble acid worth only 
one-sixth as much as the soluble, or two cents a 
pound. Most of the experiments that have been 
performed with a view to utilize the ground 
mineral phosphate at once as a manure, without 
first converting it into super-phosphate, or, in 
other words, first converting at least a part of its 
insoluble acid into soluble acid, have yielded 
such unfavorable results as to justify us, it seems 
to me, in setting such a low estimate on the 
value of the insoluble acid in such phosphates. 
In bone meal the insoluble phosphate is worth 
more than in mineral phosphates—the South 
Carolina mineral, for instance—because it is 
accompanied by other substances that bring 
about its solution more readily. The bone aaeal 
will putrefy, or decay, wherever it is put, whether 
in the pile of rotting manure or in the field, and 
as it decays, its phosphoric acid becomes soluble 
|toa great extent, while the mineral phosphate 
| suffers no such change. 
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Super-phosphates are made, as all know, by 
the action of oil of vitriol on the tri-calcic phos- 
phate, which is partially converted into the 
mono-calcic phosphate. The tri-calcic phosphate 
may be in the form of bones, or of bone-black, 
or of South Carolina phosphate. The product 
is the same in all cases, except that when bone, 
or bone-black, is used, it contains some nitrogen. 
Plain super-phosphates are those that do not 
contain nitrogen. Nitrogen, in soluble forms of 
combination, such as ammonia salts or nitrates, 
is generally estimated to be worth almost, if not 
quite, twice as much as soluble phosphoric acid; 
but the condition of the nitrogen, in super-phos- 
phates containing it, is very uncertain. Some- 
times, doubtless, it is in the form of these solu- 
ble and valuble compounds, but oftener in the 
shape of dried animal refuse, or fish guano, 
where it is not worth over one-half more than 
soluble phosphoric acid, or about eighteen cents 
a pound. 

Home-made Superphosphates. 

The advantages and disadvantages of making 
superphosphates on the farm, are thus discussed 
by the Professor : 

Many inquiries have been made and many and 
various opinions expressed in regard to the home 
manufacture of superphosphate. It is argued in 
its favor that a purer article will be obtained at a 
lower cost, and that the farmer may be sure that 
he is not the victim of fraud and adulteration. 
Some few farmers have for many years made their 
own superphosphate, and they have much to say 
in favor of the practice. While I am willing to 
allow that there are a few among the many farmers 
who can execute this operation successfully and 
profitably, I must say that I cannot recommend it 
in general. It is, in the first place, attended with 
some danger,in the handling of the heavy car- 
boys, or large glass vessels, in which the oil of 
vitriol is received ; one sericus accident with that 
substance would sadly mar the profits of many 
successful ventures in the manufacture. The 
acid is very corrosive, and might make terrible 
havoc with any part of the body with which it 
should come in contact. In the second place, 
bone meal must be used in order to be sure of 
good results. It is not easy to reduce whole or 
simply broken bones by acid; and bone meal 
can be adulterated as well as the superphosphate, 
though perhaps not quite so easily. Hence, one 
of these supposed advantages of home manufac- 
ture may be no advantage at all, for the product 
may contain no more super-phosphate than an 
adulterated article of super-phosphate from the 
regular manufacturer. In the third place, the 
manufacturer can get his raw materials, or at 
least a part of them, much cheaper than the 
farmer can, so that there is good reason to doubt 
whether there is any profitin home manufacture, 
provided that there are reasonably fair facilities 
for getting a good article from responsible dealers. 
If you can get bones cheaply in your neighbor- 
hood, better reduce them by lime and ashes, or 
in the compost heap, than to resort to the use 
ef oil of vitriol. I think it is plain that within 
these years there has been an improvement in 
the quality of fertilizers; and this improvement 
has come only because the farmers have learned 


that they can have a better articie if demanded. | rows with a single-shovel plow the distance 
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[For the American Farmer.] 


On the Culture of Tobacco,—No. II. 


Labor-Saving in the Culture of 
Tobacco, &c. 

To demonstrate the advantages of the plan 
which I, together with some others, have adopted, 
for labor-saving in the culture of tobacco, it 
must be contrasted with antecedent customs, 
when all tobacco land was hilled before being 
planted. This method I suppose had its origin 
with the first growers of tobacco in this coun- 
try, when the land was being cleared, and the 
stumps, roots, &c., prevented thorough prepara- 
tion by the plow. For such land, and only for 
such, it is still doubtless the most effective 
method of preparation. There are some advan- 
tages in having tobacco plants slightly elevated, 
to prevent their being covered and killed, when 
small, by hasty and excessive rains. But these 
can be secured more cheaply and more easily by 
bedding with the plow than by hilling with the 
hoe. It is of the first importance to plow, har- 
row and thoroughly refine the land,—otherw:se 
the clods will be turned by the plow when bed- 
ding into the bed, and cannot be removed even 
by the hilling process without extra work, which 
the present laborers will not faithfully perform ; 
and by the neglect of which I have seen the 
growth of tobacco on rich land retarded, and 
light and inferior crops made which yielded no 
profit. Our springs of late years being back- 
ward, and our summers dry and shorter, the 
planter should do, if possible, everything neces- 
sary to accelerate the growth and hasten the 
arly maturity of his crop, by which an advan- 
tage is secured in both quantity and quality. 

Before the war, not being owner I was of 
necessity the hirer of all the labor I employed. 
This necessity induced a vigilant eye to expen- 
ditures, and the abatement of all unnecessary 
labor. The heaviest item remitted in the culti- 
vation of tobacco, was hilling the land. Dis- 
pensing with this I found to be equivalent to 
the saving of 8 days labor for5 hands at hilling 
time, and 6 days labor for 5 hands to cut off the 
hills at planting time, for a crop of 100,000 
plants. The average yield of my land, during 
the period of the hilling process, was 5 to 6 
plants to the pound. Under my present system, 
34 plants to the pound. I do not attribute this 
gain alone to planting in beds instead of hills, 
but in part to this, and more to better manured, 
fertilized and prepared soil. 

Befere plowing my land for tobacco the first 
time, I apply broadcast all the manure I can 
raise. In order to do this in time I sometimes 
begin in the fall, and continue to haul out and 
plow in, so that the manure may have time to 
decompose and become incorporated with the 
soil. Much of the best properties of the manure 
is lost by fermentation and by leaching, which 
would be saved and utilized in the manner above 
stated. I endeavor in this way to manure and 
plow all my land for tobacco by the first of 
April. During the month of April I harrow and 
well refine the surface; then replow, harrow 
and thoroughly refine,—breaking and pulveriz- 
ing the clods. During the month of May I 
bed the land. This is done by running off the 
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desired,—say three feet or three feet two or three 
inches apart. The guano is then applied in the 
furrow at the rate of 250 to 300 pounds per 
acre. Then follows the double plow, running 
twice to each row, and bedding upon the guano. 
When ready to plant these beds are struck off 
two at a time by a scraper attached to shafts, 
and drawn by a mule or horse walking between 
the beds. 

The planting is done without further prepara- 
tion by the hoe or otherwise, by setting the 
plants in the centre of the bed in a straight line 
with each other the distance desired, say 30 to 
86 inches. The land is thus left in a fine condi- 
tion to facilitate the cultivation of the crop. In- 
stead of being in hills, as under the old system, 
requiring nearly the whole surface to be cut by 
the hoe, there is but little hoe-work needed. As 
soon as the grass comes through the surface, the 


8-tooth cultivator should be put to work, running | 


twice to each row and with care, by which the 
grass will be effectually killed, leaving only a nar- 
row strip in the centre of the bed to be cut by 
the hoe. This is now a critical period in the 
growth of tobacco, and it is very important that 
this work with the cultivator be done as soon as 
the grass appears, making true the saying “a 
stitch in time saves nine.’ The cultivators 
should be followed by the hoes to cut the strip 
of soil left in the centre of the bed, and break the 
crust around each plant, and put a little fine soil 
around each. This done the tobacco will need no 


more work until it attains the size of a summer | 


hat, or has pretty well covered the top of the bed, 


plow, by running a furrow on each side as close 
as possible to avoid loosening it. The hoes 
should follow, putting to each plant a moderate 
sized hill. The season being favorable the 
growth will be rapid; and about the time the 


eyes generally are large enough to top, itshould | 


again plowed, and this time with a s'ngle 
horse mould-board plow, running twice to cach 
row and turning the soil to the tobacco. This 
should be followed in three weeks, or when grass 
appears, by a light scraping with the hoes, when 
the cultivation of the season is done. 

A few general remarks and I will close this 
article. irst, it does not pay under our present 
market to grow small tobacco. Large tobacco 
cannot be grown on poor land if 500 Tbs. of guano 
alone were applied to each acre. Make the land 
rich. Use guano in connection with stable, farm 
pen, and all kinds of manure that can be raised 
on the farm. We cannot afford to grow tobacco 
now for the average price it commanded when 
produced with slave labor. Then profits were 
estimated mure with reference to the increased 
value of slaves than from the surplus productions 
of crops. Now all labor has to be paid for, or 
done by the land-owner ; consequently as soon as 
the net proceeds of any article of produce falls 
below a price that will pay a profit on the cost 
ef its production, necessity controls, supplies are 
reduced, and as a consequence the price advances. 

Louisa Co., Va. J. M. BAKER. 


[This series of papers will be continued through 
several numbers, and will be found the reflection 
of a valuable and extended experience.— Eid. ] 
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| abundant and cheaper. 





Agriculture in Times Past and Now, 





In speaking of our predecessors we wish it 
understood we have great reverence for their 
patriotism and private worth. Under such cir- 
cumstances none ever did better. They were 
rocked in the cradle of hardships, and wrestled 
with adversities. As they got through all diffi- 
culties, they rose higher and higher in import- 
ance. Success was their aim and perseverance 
their motte. 

Before 1820 we did not know personally much 
of their ways of farming, but have some recol- 
lection of what older persons spoke of them. In 
old times the primitive forests had been respected 
and held by many for future generations. 
Labor of the kinds then prevailing was more 
Horses, oxen and mules 
did their share of the work, including plowing 
and hauling; they did also the treading out of 
the grain, and boys did the riding; those that 
had barns had treading-floors. Sometimes they 
had sheds around buildings and the treading was 
done under them, and the wheat put in the 
building. More flour than wheat was carried to 
market. The tobacco was hauled or rolled in 
hogsheads. There were no turnpikes then. 
Farming implements were manufactured on the 
cheapest plans. Inventions were not so frequent 
as now. Those who owned large tracts were in 
the habit of clearing a portion of their woods at 
short intervals, and the new ground was cultiva- 
ted continually until exhausted; the practice 


when it should be plowed with a single-shovel ; was to haul out and spread what manure had 


accrued. There was abundance of cattle such 
as they were. In winter, stock was pretty much 
stinted to straw and fodder. A _ considérable 
percentage of the young cattle lived over the 
winter to die by the windsof March. [recollect 
an anecdote to this effect: a gentleman asked a 
farmer why he kept so many cattle. His reply 
was, to eat the straw. Well, why do you raise 
so much straw? Why, to feed the cattle, to be 
sure. The people did not then seem to care 
about hoarding up money so much as to live 
easy and keep good stables. Now and then 
there were individuals who discounted paper at 
high figures, and these were denominated 
shavers. 

Within my recollection farmers waked up to 
the advantages of better cultivation and sought 
out the best plans of making the farms pay. 
Where it could well be done they marled their 


| lands, used plaster and clover, and even lime. 





Most of the old-fashioned and elumsy imple- 
ments gave way to those more useful and of 
modern construction. The introduction of good 
cattle and horses has caused better breeds and 
animals of greater value. I have known sheep 
as low as 75 cts. per head and fair cattle from 
$10 to $15; horses from $50 to $60. Mark the 
difference now. We hear of cattle and horses 
selling at $1,000 and sheep at $100. The man 
of our day is considered far behind the times 
who keeps indifferent stock. It is, however,now 
that good stock properly cared for is worthy of 
attention, and stand out as profitable and indis- 
pensable. 

When the portable thresher was introduced, 
people went miles to see them. Now they are 














not only so, but propelled by 


of general use; 


steam. Even the turnpikes have been super- 
seded by canals and railroads to a considerable 
extent. Ayricultural societies and exhibitions 


are giving impetus to farming communities. 
Light is continually shed on our vocation by 
able and useful periodicals, from the Old Pioneer 
down 

So with new machinery and advanced ideas in 
the science and practice of the art—more of the 
staples are produced, so as to be adequate to the 
demands of commerce and navigation, and insure 
ample employment. So much for farming being 
a live business—increasing with time and spread- 
ing abroad its benefits. It is well that the broad 
acres so abundant in the United States should 
become utilized. Agricultural abundance is the 
source of wealth, and assists in spreading the 
arts and sciences; supports eommerce and navi- 
gation; is the great bank from which is drawn 
the wherewithal to keep soul and body together, 
and to form the bone and sinew. Farmers 
rejoice in seeing all arts and great works to 
abound and flourish, as their interests flourish 
with them. PHILO. 
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Our French Letter. 


Revts of Cultivated Plants. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

M. Fraas draws attention to a matter not de- 
void of practical interest: hitherto attention has 
been mostly bestowed on the depths to which 


the roots of cultivated crops penetrate, overlook- | 


ing the radicles or lateral roots. He maintains 
that a plant feeds better in proportion to its rami- 


fied roots and the number the latter contains of | 


mouths or spongioles. The more a root tapers 
the less it has of branches, and consequently of 
mouths. Scarlet annual clover when sown in 
autumn emits from its neck or collar from four 
to eight buds, which remain in a latent state till 
spring; when sown in spring the plant only emits 
half this number of buds; hence the disadvan- 
tage of spring sowings; the roots of the clover 
in question feed in the surface soil, hence the 


necessity of the latter being rich and friable. | 


Respecting perennial red clover, it has a tap root, 
which after the first year continues to penetrate 
in the soil, sending out from a succession of rings 
or pivots, its radicles in search of food, and at 
increasing depths in the soil. M. Fraas is of 
opinion the clover dwindles from the exhaustion 
of these collars to send out a succession of shoots 
and buds, caused by a difficulty or reluctance 
on the part of the radicles to obtain or to search 
for their food at depths in the soil. All peren- 
nial plants have a double development in the 
roots branching and descending; the first pro- 
cess takes place in autumn, the second in spring. 
Lucerne sends its root deep into the gronnd, but 
at its collar a succession of radicles is sent out, 
ever absorbing and ever young ; hence it resists 
dry climates and stiff lands, and can penetrate 
even crevices of schistose rocks in search of food. 
The root of the sainfoin is more penetrating still, 
and it can throw out rings of lateral roots and 
shoots with great facility ; the fibres of the roots 
enlace stones, into the mass of which they can 
scoop a channel; the rootlets of potatoes are 
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voracious feeders, but bad disintegrators; the 
roots of cereals are superficial, those of oats 
being the most penetrating. 

Supply of Nitrogen to Plants. 

All experiments made up to the present have 
failed to demonstrate, that plants desire free nitro- 
gen from the air; the tendency is to show, that 
that important gas is absorbed in combinations 
of ammonia or analogous nitrates. How are 
these then produced in the soil? According to 
Messrs. Schlesing & Muntz, the cayse is due to 
fermentation, brought about as in ordinary cases 
by animalcules. 

Dr. Holdefleus has published some very impor- 
tant conclusions on the transformation that the 
phosphoric acid of the natural phosphorites 
undergoes in the soil. Humus, whether as in peat 
or stable manures, exercises but little effect; still 
less the carbonic or other organic acids. But the 
inorganic nitric and ammoniacal salts possess the 
power of setting free the phosphoric acid to a 
great degree. Clay soils if watered with liquid 
manure will give off ammonia; but: turf soils 
will retain this gas, by immediately transform- 
ing it into nitric combinations. M. Boebm, an 
Austrian physiologist, has conducted some ex- 
periments with kidney beans; they could not 
develop in distilled water, but in ordinary water 
| they did, owing to the presence of salts of lime, 

which transport the elements of the seed to the 
| youngstem. M. Peligot has shown, thatif beans 
| be watered with a solution of common salt when 
growing in an ordinary soil, the plant will reject 
the sodium, and take instead potassium, while 
| if grown in the same solution Sernly | they 
will absorb sodium. Messrs. Dehérain & Ma- 
quenne concluded from all these facts, that salts 
in solution are absolutely necessary to form the 
migration of the principles of the seed to the 
infant stems. F. C. 
Paris, January 31, 
Regulating the Sale of Fertilizers 
by Law. 


1878. 
ad 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In the last issue of your paper you endorse 
Prof. Wilson’s objections to a law for the inspec- 
tion of fertilizers in a way that might lead your 
| readers to infer that you oppose any law regu- 
| lating the sale of commercial fertilizers to the 
farmer. If this inference is a correct one, I 
think your position is untenable. Your tnspec- 
tion law may have been injudicious or imperfect 
—not having the text of the law I have no 
means of judging—and, at any rate, if it was at 
all similar to common inspection laws, it no 
doubt had objectionable features that need not 
belong to a good protective law. But that some 

sort of protection is needed is evidenced by the 
| unanimity with which intelligent farmers every- 

where unite in asking for legislation on this 
| matter. 

We farmers have no wish to hinder or injuri- 
| ously interfere with a business so needful to us 
as the manufacture and sale of good commercial 
| fertilizers. We recognize this business as a very 
| important factor in agricultural improvement. 
| | And this very importance makes it all the more 
| necessary that the trade between the manufac- 

















turer and the farmer should be conducted on 
equitable principles ; that deceptions should be 
discountenanced, and the sale and purchase made 
an honest and intelligible transaction, as far as 
the nature of the circumstances will admit. 


Because we want a protective law is no insinu- 
ation against the probity of fertilizer manufac- 
turers as a class; but the impossibility of judg- 
ing of their goods by an unskilled examination 
makes their case a very peculiar one. The most 
honest and reliable dealers recognize this fact, 
and I have fgund them entirely willing to submit 
to a reasonable surveillance as a protection to 
themselves from a competition with unscrupulous 
manufacturers, who desire to palm off spurious 
or worthless goods upon a credulous or helpless 
farming community. 

The facilities for deception in the sale of a 
piece of calico is not comparable to that of a 
compound like a commercial fertilizer; it is 
utterly impossible for a common farmer to judge 
of its quality by a casual examination. Neither 
will it do, as your correspondent asserts, to 
leave the ‘test of genuineness or value to the 
slow and uncertain answer from the soil; large 
sums may be wasted while we wait for this 
indefinite reply. I have made many hundreds 
of experiments with fertilizers in the last ten 
years, and I have found good brands to give 
very poor results under some circumstances ; 
not from any want of value in the fertilizer, but 
from unfavorable conditions of soil, weather or 
other incidents. If, when a farmer fails to be 
benefitted by the use of a fertilizer, he is also in 
doubt as to the quality of the article used, his 
conclusions must be very vague indeed. 

Farmers feel the uncertainty of the venture 
every time they invest their hard-earned money 
in large purchases, that they not only run the 
risk of unfavorable seasons, &c., but the addi- 
tional risk of having bought a spurious article, 
with no legal redress. The lessening of these 
risks and the consequent increase of purchases 
would be one of the results of a good protective 
law. They would feel that they knew what they 
were buying; or, if desired, the law’s strong 
arm would be raised for their protection. No 
doubt it will be difficult to draft a law that will 
not bear hard on some one, or that will fairly 
meet every case; but patient wisdom will devise 
some plan just to all. 

In our county—Chester co., Pa—we have a 
law that has done us good. It has made all 
manufacturers careful to maintain the standard 
and quality of their goods; it has intimidated 
the unscrupulous, and it has set farmers to con- 
sidering whether a fertilizer was good and valu- 
able because it was made by a certain popular 
firm, or because it contained suitable proportions 
of certain recognizable fertilizing ingredients. 

In this respect it was largely educational, and 
I venture the farmers of our section have gained 

reater knowledge of the requisites of a good 
ertilizer in the last three years than in any ten 
orevious years. I enclose a copy of an act now 
efore our General Assembly, proposing to make 
it a State law. I think, though, some alterations 
or amendments have been made in this draft. 

East Pennsylvania Joun IL. Carter. 


Experimental Farm, West Grove, Penna. 


provides that every package of commercial 
fertilizer sold, the price of which is more than 
| $20 a ton, shall be accompanied by an analysis 
| stating the percentage of nitrogen, or its equiva- 
lent of ammonia, of potash, and soluble and 
|insoluble phosphoric acid ; that every manufac- 
, turer or importer of such fertilizers sball pay a 
license fee for each kind of fertilizer sold or 
|imported by him, and file with the State Board 
, of Agriculture a list of his agents, and the name 
and composition of the fertilizer he manufac- 
tures. Any person se!ling a fertilizer without 
an analysis of its contents, or with an analysis 
overstating its percentage of valuable ingre- 
dients, shall forfeit $50 for the first and $100 for 
each subsequent offence. It is made the duty 
of the chemist of the Board of Agriculture to 
analyze specimens of fertilizers furnished by the 
Board or its agent, and his fees are not to exceed 
those usual for such services, nor the total sum 
paid in one year for analyses the amount of 
license fees received in the same period.— Hd. ] 
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Vinegar from Sugar Beets. 


Editors American Farmer : 

One bushel of sugar beets properly rasped and 
| pressed will yield five gallons of juice, which, 
| treated the same as cider is, will make a strenger 
| vinegar, of as good but different flavor: and in 
|making cider, nine bushels of apples and one of 
{sugar beets will make a cider superior to apples 
alone. Every farmer can raise sugar beets; and 
with the juice expressed at the cider-mill make 
all the vinegar he wants for his own use and 
| have a surplus for sale. With vinegar at a price 
| it could be made for from beets, its consumption 
| would be increased, as it would enter into many 
jarticles of manufacture from which the price 
|now precludes it. When it is found how cheap 
|sugar beets can be raised, and their value for 
|vinegar as well as food for stock, they will be 
| grown more. 

The best juice can also be worked into sugar 
|as easily as maple sugar now is, and requires 
| no more skill. ANDREW H. WARD. 

Bridgewater, Mass. 








Georgia Agricultural Department. 


We have received from Dr. Janes, of Georgia, 
|a pamphlet copy, comprising 152 pages, of his 
jannual report of the operations of his depart- 
ment for 1877. This isa most invaluable docu- 
mént to the farmers of Georgia and other of the 
Southern States, and contains a great mass of 
useful statistics and the analyses of fertilizers 
sold in that State, which show some strange 
results in the reports of the experiments of those 
who have made returns to the departments. 
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A large portion of the report is made up with 
these experiments in tabulated form, which 
cannot be republished elsewhere, and we content 
ourselves with some of the comments of Prof. 
Janes upon thesame: He says that the seasons 
in many parts of the State were unusually 
irregular, and consequently not propitious to the 
use of fertilizers in 1877. In some cases they 
were so unfavorable that the crops were rather 
injured than benefitted, especially where highly 
ammoniated super-phosphates were applied in 
liberal quantities per acre. Dr. J. says that the 
effects of humus in the soil, enabling the crop to 
withstand the injurious effects of drouth, is most 
striking in many of the experiments, and shows 
the importance of a judicious rotation of crops 
involving a restitution of vegetable matter, at 
least once in three years. The great bane of 
Southern agriculture has been the denudation 
of vegetable matter from the soil by continued 
cultivation of hoed crops, and the results given 
show that fertilizers almost invariably paid a 
better per cent. on production and investment on 
soils abounding in vegetable matter. 


A most striking effect isshown in these experi- 
ments, in which a record of the different pick- 
ings is given,—300 to 400 pounds of seed cotton 
having been gathered per acre from the fertilized 
plats at the first picking, when none were gath- 
ered from the unfertilized plats; and this Dr. 
Janes considers is one of the principal benefits 
derived from the use of fertilizers, especially in 
the northern part of the State, where early 
maturity is an important consideration. The 
results of these, as well as the experiments of 
1876, indigate the necessity of covering the 
fertilizers deep for summer crops in middle 
and southern Georgia, as a means of preventing 
the injurious effects of drouth; while more shal- 
low application, even with the seed, is often 
beneficial in north Georgia, where a vigorous 
start and climate admit and even require differ 
ent systems. 

The commissioner says the results of the last 
season still further show what has before been 
urged by him: the impropriety of the excessive 
use of highly ammoniated commercial fertilizers 
on soils denuded of vegetable matter, especially 
on summer crops. Vast sums of money have 
been wasted in Georgia in the last twelve years 
by the application of excessive quantities of fer- 
tilizers in the drill. The yield increases with an 
increased application, within certain limits, with 
favorable seasons; but when very large quanti- 
ties are applied, especially in exceptionally dry 
seasons, the effect is rather injurious than bene- 
ficial. 

The commissioner alludes to the effects of 
composts of cotton seed, stable manure and super- 
phosphates, applied in equal weights per acre, of 
about 650 bushels each to the ton of 2,000 
pounds, and gives the formulas for the making 
and use of these in composts presented in his 
last year’s report, and published in the American 
Farmer for 1877, page 133. 

The late date in the month the report was 
received precludes our giving a more extended 
notice of this report as we would desire to do. 
We will add, however, that the information con- 
tained in it alone is of more value to the agri- 





culture of Georgia than all the $300,000 expended 
in this State for our so-called agricultural college 
has been to that of Maryland. 

ee on 


The Irish Potato. 


In reply to the request of acorrespondent, the 
agricultural editor of the New York Weekly 
Times gives an elaborate description of the vari- 
ous modes of cooking the potato, which we pass 
over for the purpose of getting at his suggestions 
for the raising of the esculent—for, as remarked 
by him, the old proverb hath it, that “in cooking 
a hare the first thing is to catch him;” so in cook- 
ing the potato the same aphorism applies, and 
before the latter operation is performed, it is well 
to say something about raising it—and he fol- 
lows the hint with the subjoined remarks : 

The first thing to be done in securing a crop 
of this esculent is to plant the right variety. 
There is as much difference in the varieties of 
potatoes as in the herds of cattle. There are the 
good, the poor, and the indifferent kinds. Always 
plant the best variety and the best specimens of 
that variety. What the best variety is, judg- 
ments differ. After trying almost all sorts we 
have settled down on the Early Rose as No.1, 
quantity and quality both being considered. 
They require rich loamy land, and on such land, 
by planting only good-sized and fair-formed seed, 
and getting them in early, we never fail of a 
bountiful crop, often harvesting 400 bushels per 
acre. 

In these days of potato bugs there is a great 
advantage in planting an early maturing variety. 
The first crop of bugs does comparatively little 
damage. The early comers, those that have 
hibernated in the ground and lie in ambush 
| waiting for the appearance of the potato shoots, 
are not great eaters. Certainly they don’t live 
to eat. Their mission seems to be to propagate. 
We have kept them in a vial for three weeks 
without food, and they were alive and kicking all 
this time. They succumbed, however, pretty 
soon after this, but whether from old age or 
starvation we cannot say. The larve—the slimy 
grubs hatched from the eggs of the perfect 
insects that have spent the winter asleep in 
their subterranean dormitories—these do the 
mischief. They are perfect gourmands, living to 
“at and eating to live and grow. Fortunately 
they do not present their bills till the potatoes 
have got a good start, and if we plant early and 
plant an early variety, manuring highly, so that 
the shoots will start quickly and grow vigorously, 
| we steal a march on the bugs. We have learned 
| not to fear this enemy. We have spent much 
| time in shaking off the little pests into pans with 
| a little kerosene on the bottom—just for medi- 

cine—and have picked off thousands by the hand, 
but last year we relied mainly on scattering a 
| mixture of air-slaked lime and ashes on the vines 
while wet with dew or rain—and this not to kill 
| the bugs and slugs, but to drive them off and pre- 
| vent their eating and the deposition of eggs. 
| Like all insects, the potato bug loves a nice clean 
| leaf, both for food and nest-making. This mix- 
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ture may not be necessary to prevent the ravages 
of the bug, in case early potatoes are early 
planted, but it isa capital potato fertilizer, and 
no money is lost in its application. We never 
had a better crop than last year, and in the fore- 
part of the season the army of bugs looked as 
threatening as that with which Xerxes invaded 
Greece. 

We desire particularly to impress potato- 
raisers with the importance of mellow soil, 
abundant fertilizers and a good cultivation for 
this crop. They luxuriate in a virgin soil just 
redeemed from the forest and abounding in light 
half-mold. A friend in a neighboring mountain 
town, who has a large forest farm, as he clears 
up his woodland puts in potatoes as the first 
crop, and secures immense crops of the best 
quality. Few, however, are situated as he is, 
and the next best thing is to make the potato- 
patch as much like virgin soil as possible. This 
can be done by the liberal application of muck 
or leaf-mold, with a liberal sprinkling of wood 
ashes. Neither is barn-yard manure such a 
damage to potatoes as during the prevalence of 
the rot was apprehended, and perhaps justly at 
that time. Of late years we have drawn freely 
on the barn-yard for-this crop, and a rotten 
potato is now a curiosity. 

The potato is, emphatically, a potash plant, as 
is plainly indicated by its ash, which contains, 
on the average, 50 percent. potash. Wood ashes 
are, therefore, a specific in their cultivation. 
Regard should always be had to the character of 
the soil. A No.1 article must not be expected 
on cold clay soil. A good formula fora fertilizer 
for this crop is the following, which any farmer 
can mix for himself: 30 pounds wood ashes, 30 
pounds air-slaked lime, 20 pounds fine salt, 15 
pounds bone-dust, 15 pounds plaster; the whole 
to be thoroughly pulverized and mixed. An 
ounce of this compound in each hill of potatoes 
will tell a good story at harvest time. 

2 
Experiences. 


In renewing my subscription for your paper, 
I enclose a few facts gained by this year’s expe- 
rience : 

1. That wood ashes fed freely to swine remove 
tape worms. 

2. That buckwheat sowed after oat harvest, or 
in corn, makes a fine winter pasture for sheep or 
hogs. 

3. That horses will keep up in flesh, spiri! and 
strength, without grain, whrn one-half their for- 
age consists of German millet hay, cut just before 
ripening. 

4. That field peas (clay or crowder) are a very 
desirable crop, either for forage, grain, or green 
fallow. H. 8. H. 

Bedford County, Va. : 


-@- 

Golden Millet. 
I have threshed my millet seed and have some 
30 or 40 bushels, and am now feeding the millet 
hay to my cows. So far it is quite as good as 


the best timothy hay which they have been on 
all winter. W. J. 8. 
Montgomery County, Md. 


Design for a Cottage. 





The cuts we give show the elevation and first- 
floor plan of a small cottage of nine rooms, in 
the style called Domestic Gothic, designed by 
Messrs. Palliser, Palliser & Co., and suited to the 
requirements of a not too numerous family. 

There is a cellar under the whole house, with 
coal-bins, ash-pit, etc.; here is also located 4 
laundry for washing purposes and cooking in 
summer. 





The first floor has 
parlor 14-0 x 14-1; 
sitting-room 11-6 x 
14-1; dining-room 
12-9x 14-5; kitchen 
11x 11-9; also pan- 
try, sink-room, four 
closets, waiter’s pan- 
try between kitchen 
and dining - room, 
which is a very de- 
sirable feature, as it 
shuts off direct com- 
nunication between 
these rooms. The 
second floor contains 
four large chambers, 
trunk -room, bath- 
room, closet to each 
room, and linen clos- 
et in hall. 
= The bay windows 
in parlor and dining-room are a very attractive 
feature, as is also the tower from which a view 
could be obtained of the surrounding country 
where it is erected. It is designed to be finished 
on the interior with white pine, cut and cham- 
fered, no mouldings; finished in natural color, 
cut and chamfered work picked out in black. 
Cost about $3,000, according to location. 
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CELERY FOR NERVOUSNEss.— Everybody en- 
gaged in labor weakening to the nerves should 
use celery daily in the season and onions in its 
stead when not in season. 

















Live Stock. 
Management of Ewes: 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have seen many articles from time to time in 
your interesting journal, written by experienced 
sheep-raisers, on the management of sheep and 
lambs; but have seen nothing yet that would 
precisely accord with my experience in the mat- 
ter. Most writers seem to advocate the penning 
of sheep at night during the lambing season. 
There is where I differ ; I have been in the habit 
of penning my sheep at night from about the 
15th of December to 1st of April, and even later 
if the weather was too inclement for them to be 
out. For the last five winters I have adopted 
this plan, and I have invariably lost as many and 
sometimes more lambs than I raised. I lost last 
winter about 22, and raised 17. This winter I 
repaired my shed, which fronts the south, and is 
about 30 feet long and 10 feet deep, with a pen 
in front 30x22 feet—making in all an area of 
30x30 feet. 
30 sheep, the number I keep. As the beginning 
of the present winter was very mild, and my 
ewes did not commence lambing as early as 
usual, I did not begin sheltering them until some 
time in January. My first lamb was dropped 
January 22; in a few days I had some half dozen 
er more, and out of that number lost four. I 
concluded to turn them out and give them the 
fields both night and day, and never shelter them 
exceptin case of heavy snows. The result since 
is 21 lambs and none dead. I would add that I 
had my pen and the ground under the shelter 
well covered with straw, and a very comfortable 
place it was; but still I could not succeed with 
my lambs under such treatment. Some of my 
neighbors have given me the same as their ex- 
perience. Sheep will naturally seek comfortable 
quarters for their night’s lodging, behind hills, 
fences, bushes, &c., which very often proves as 
comfortable as any we can furnish them. 
experience is, give them fields, except when there 
is danger of the lambs freezing, which is a rare 
occurrence in this latitude. If you think these 
remarks worthy of a place in your columns, you 
are at liberty to give them to the many readers 
of your excellent journal. 

Very respectfully, 
A. A. Co., Md. to 2 








Berkshire Hogs. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

lam very often asked by persons who write to 
know about Berkshires, whether or not they will 
make large hogs. As I have just killed some, 
thought I would give you their weights so that 
the readers of the American Farmer (by the way 
most of my correspondents are of that class) can 
judge for themselves. As long as I can remem- 
ber it has been a notion with all of our old- 
time farmers that gilt pigs are not good, which 
has not been my experience as you will see. I 
carefully weigned one thoroughbred Berkshire 
sow after she was scalded and scraped clean, and 
found it to be 460 Ibs.; after being opened she 
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In this shelter I purposed sheltering | 
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made 410 tbs. of nice pork. The above sow had 
her first litter of pigs a few days before she was 
10 months old, and at that time would not have 
made over 150 Ibs. of pork. I kept one of her~ 
first pigs, as you see, less than ten months 
younger than his dam. He proved as fine a sire 
as I ever owned, and was weighed in the same 
way ; after being scraped was 600 ftbs., and when 
opened made 560 Ibs. of pork; the head when 
cut off weighed just 40 Ibs., which does not look 
much like gilt pigs were good for nothing. 
Tuos. J. LEA. 
Brighton, Md., February 18th, 1878. 
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Principles of Breeding. 


As there is an increasing attention being now 
paid to the rearing of live stock, it would be 
well, especially for our young farmers, to post 
themselves with a knowledge of the first princi- 
ples of breeding, and to understand, when read- 
ing and discussing the subject, the terms which 
are applied to the science, as it is now acknow- 
ledged to be. The following abstract from an 
address delivered at the Illinois Industrial Uni- 


| versity, will be found, in a very small compass, 
| to give much desired information on the subject: 


My | 


| to disease. 


“Man has greatly improved the wild animals, 
and the most obvious causes are the varying 
conditions of life and conscious or unconscious 
selection. Man in his lowest state would natur- 
ally save the best animals for breeding purposes ; 
but the improvement would be slow, compared 
with the improvement accomplished by skilled 
breeders of the more civilized countries. Before 
proceeding further I wish to give a few defini- 
tions. A ‘breed’ is a race of animals pessessing 
distinctive characteristics which they uniformly 
transmit to their offspring. “Thoroughbred, 
‘full-bred’ and ‘pure-bred’ mean the same thing. 
A ‘cross-breed’ is the product of a cress between 
pure-bred animals of distinct breeds. And a 
‘grade’ is an animal having an appreciable 
amount of the blood of some pure breeds of 
animals. The first great law is that ‘like pro- 
duces like,’ not only in the form but in color, dis- 
position, tendency to lay on flesh and tendency 
But oft-times the product is spoken of 
as resembling some ancestor, and this brings in 
a modification to the rule, and we add ‘or some 
more remote ancestor.’ The probability of an 
animal resembling an ancestor decreases very 
rapidly the farther back we go. Hence, the les- 
son we learn from this is to secure good animals, 
where ancestry are known to have possessed the 
same desirable characteristics. The only means 


| of determining this is by his pedigree, which is 


a history or rather the genealogy of the animal, 
for a number of generations. We use the word 
‘prepotent,’ meaning that this or- that animal 
impresses on his offspring his own characteris- 
tics. The only great test of pedigree is the 
animal that bears it, and I would strongly im- 
press upon you the importance of breeding only 
from good animals. Practically the male is of 
the most importance, because he often represents 
a large herd and his effects are more prominent. 
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In commencing breeding—first decide upon 
what you want, and asarule take one of the well 
known breeds, not running after every new 
breed; and lastly, but first in importance, stick 
to it. It is not safe as a rule to use a cross-bred 
bull because he is of finer appearance than his 
parents, and any such attempt almost invariably 
ends in failure. 

In-and-in breeding is an important question 
and in itself is not necessarily injurious. But 
it is dangerous and should not be attempted 
except by those of great skill in breeding. We 
cannot expect perfection in any breed, for 
remarkable excellence in some point prevents 
the highest development of some other, and we 
should not in breeding attempt too many things 
at once. 

The conditions of life are of equal importance 
with excellence of breed, and indeed they go 
hand in hand together. First mark your ideas, 
then select those animals that conform the near- 
est to those ideals, and then adapt your condi- 
tions to your needs.” 





eerieke thisiasinatiaieiaans 
Truths Well Spoken on Sheep Raising, 





Col. Polk, in his last report of the doings of 
the agricultural department of North Carolina, 


makes the following remarks, which are similar 
to those held by ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred farmers of the country: 

The prominence and importance awarded to 
this interest [sheep] by the framers of our pre- 
sent constitution was very properly and wisely 
conceived. But all our efforts to foster and 
encourage this industry must be comparatively 
futile in the absence of laws to protect those 
who would engage in it. With the view of 
making a faithful exposition of the enormity of 
a@ nuisance now so quietly tolerated by the peo- 

le, 1 sought to show on the blanks issued for 
arm statistics, the number of sheep and dogs in 
each county, and the number of sheep destroyed 
during the past year by dogs. As before stated, 
returns were only partially made by a few coun- 
ties, yet in one county (and this may be regarded 
as a fair illustration) where they report forty 
schools, the cost to the people of keeping the 
dogs reported, and the losses sustained by their 
ravages, would keep forty children in each of 
those schools for twelve months, or supply about 
seven thousand men with bread for one year. 


Sale of Jersey Cattle and Horses. 


The herd of the late Wm. Devries was sold in 
Baltimore at public sale on the 20th ultimo, all 
being herd-register animals except one descended 
from the John Glenn stock. Fourteen females, 
including two imported, sold for $1,685,—an 
average of $120.35; and five bulls brought 
$250,—an average of $30. 

The sale of trotting stock of Dr. Woods, adver- 
tised in the Farmer for February, was largely 
attended, but the bids offered were so low for the 
quality of the horses offered that most of them 
were withdrawn. 

The bay gelding Clinton, 4 years old, sired by 


| Hamlet, son of Volunteer, brought $125; sold to 


Silas W. Conn. Cascade, a brown bay, 8 years 
old, sired by Taylor’s Duke of Orange, was sold 
to John Ridgely for $200. 

The bay stallion Charon, four years old, by 
Hamlet, brought $145, to L. T. Hilden; and 
Mazeppa, a magnificent brown stallion, nine 
years old, sold for $300, to David Sumwalt. The 
other horses, Prince, Black Hawk, Pilot, Flora, 
Summit and Jay Hawk, were withdrawn. 





Fruit Cellars, 


The editor of the Journal of Chemistry gives 
his experience in keeping fruit: 

In order to keep fruit, several conditions are 
important. In the first place, the atmosphere of 


| a fruit room should be dry; there should be no 


| more dampness than ordinarily exists in the 


| 
| 


| proof; it must be cleanly and accessible. 
| gards location, it may be placed on a side hill, 


Under our laws sheep are recognized and | 


taxed as property, and could be made to con- 
tribute largely to the wealth and prosperity of 
our people. Dogs are also recognized and pro- 
tected by our laws as property, but are not taxed, 
and so far from adding to the wealth and4pros- 
perity of the State, a truthful and faithful exhibit 
would show that they detract from it millions 
annually. Again, I repeat, it is almost needless 
to expend either time or money to build up this 
important interest until we can have better and 
more effective laws for its protection. 





> ——— 

("It is estimated the number of cattle likely 
to be driven this season from Texas into Kansas 
is over 200,000, or about the same as last year. 
It is also stated that Texas cattle drovers found 
their business quite profitable last year. 


cold outside air. The room should be suscepti- 
ble. of ventilation in proper weather, not by 
direct currents of air, but by air modified before 
it reaches the fruit. A fruit room must be frost- 
As re- 


the excavation opening to the south; or it may 
be placed under a barn or stable, or other con- 
venient out-building. 

Ten years ago we constructed a fruit cellar 
under our stable, and it has proved so satisfactory 
that we venture to give a brief description of it. 
The division walls are constructed of brick, and 
the apartments are two in number, an outer and 
an inner room. The outer room is but partly 
underground, and is 10 by 12 feet in area, and 8 
feet high. The inner room is wholly under- 


| ground, and frost proof; it has four brick walls 


and a cemented floor. In this room the fruit is 
stored early in December, when the weather be- 
comes cold. The outer room holds the fruit dur- 
ing the autumn months after it is gathered, and 
it is cool, well lighted, and dry. The windows 
are left open and a free circulation of air allowed 
so long as no danger from frost exists. When 
the fruit is taken to the inner room, the door is 
closed, and no light admitted. Ventilation is se- 
cured in moderate weather by opening the inner 
door and throwing down a window in the outer 
room. In this cellar we kept apples of last sea- 
son’s growth until the present winter in perfect 
condition. Some of these apples, exhibited at 


, the autumn agricultural fairs, were pronounced 
| as fresh as those of the past season’s growth. 
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which is perhaps possible of beauty in fowls. . 
“As arule Hamburgs are a healthy breed, and for the farmer I think they are the fowl of fowls. 
“On a good homestead they will almost keep themselves, and if well attended to will pay as 

well as any other part of his stock. ; 7 ners 
“I have often had pullets laying at five months old, especially of the Pencilled varieties; the 

Spangled do not generally lay quite so early. ac 
“They are smal! eaters and wonderful egg-producers,—a single hen laying in a twelvemonth, 


under favorable circumstances, from 200 to 220 eggs. 
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Hamburgs, 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md. 











There are six varieties of Hamburgs: 
the Silver Spangled, Golden Spangled, Sil- 
ver Pencilled, Golden Pencilled, Black and 
the White. The two varieties of Pencilled 
were originally imported from Holland, 
and many vears ago were known as the 
Dutch Everlasting Layers. The Spangled 
and Black varieties are recognized as na- 
tives of England of unknown antiquity. 
The Spangled were fomerly known as Lan- 
sashire Mooneys and also as Yorkshire 
Pheasants, and the Black as the Black 
Pheasant fowl. 

Mr. Beldon, the most successful breeder 
of Hamburgs in England, says: 

“Hamburgs are without doubt the most 
beautiful breed of poultry we possess, as 
wellas one of the most useful. The dwellers 
in the country will generally prefer the 
Silver, while the citizen will take the 
Golden or Black. But all of them, in their 
matchless variety of marking and color, 
will delight the eye with the utmost degree 


They are also capital foragers.” 


Being one of the non-incubating breeds their eggs necessarily have to be hatched and reared by 


other hens. 


Although they are small, yet their meat makes up for it in juicy richness, and their 


eggs are very fine, with bright yellow yolks. Our engraving, kindly furnished by Fanciers’ Journal, 
Springfield, Mass., is of the Silver Pencilled variety, and so well portrays the characteristic plumage, 


an extended description is hardly necessary. 


Each feather of the hen is alternately marked with 


a black then a white stripe; the Golden Pencilled, it is golden and black; the Spangled varieties, 


each feather terminates with a spangle of a bright greenish black. 
and peculiarly marked plumage shows them off to a great advantage. 


Ducks—Setting Eggs and Rearing 
Young. 


If possible, set duck eggs under hens, as they 
make better mothers and will find food for the 
ducklings—something a duck willnotdo. After 
the hen has set four weeks the ducklings will 
appear. Perhaps it will be necessary to help 
some of them from the shell, as they are not as 
lively as chickens, and sometimes are unable to 
get out alone. 

A pen should be made with boards eight or 
ten inches high and five feet square, or large 
enough to contain the number of ducklings you 
may have. 

The hen should be confined in a coop in one 
corner of the yard, so as not to wander away. 
Keep your brood confined until it is a month old, 
and do not allow them to follow the hen, for if 
you do they stray away and your flock will grew 
numerically smaller. When they are sufficiently 


large, and have their body feathers, less care may 
be bestowed upon them, and they may range for 
themselves. 





On a green lawn their beautiful 


As fer food, for the first three or four weeks we 
would recommend a variety. The week directly 
after they are hatched, give them soaked bread, 
coarse bread being preferable as it it less pasty, 
potatoes, boiled and mashed, with bran or shorts. 
As they become older, do away with the former 
feed and use meal and bran, equal parts scalded, 
and occasionally mixed with boiled potatoes, 
| chopped onion-tops or lettuce. This has been 

our bill of fare for our web-footed pets for some 

years, and we have met with great success. 
| Last, but not least, beware of water. You 
| may think this is a strange suggestion, but there 
are more young tame ducks lost on account of 
water than from any other cause. <A shallow 
dish, with water say two or three inches deep, 
| is enough till they are a month old. If allowed 
free access to a pond or stream, they will get 
waterlogged and invariably die. And if they 
escape this, cramp is most sure to attack them, 
| and, after a few days of tumbling and twisting, 
| death relieves them from any more such actions. 

We know of no variety easier to rear than the 
Rouens, and we have a young flock of fifteen or 
twenty that are as sprightly as so many kittens. 
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They all look as near alike as peas, and are the 
admiration of all who see them.—J. P. Lord in 
Pacific Rural Pre 88. 








\ Answers to Correspondents. 


“Which is best to set ducks’ eggs under, a hen 
or a duck ?’—Agquatic, Howard Co. 

A hen is better; but after the first seven days 
the eggs should be sprinkled every three days 
with tepid water while the hen is off feeding. 
We give an article this month on ducks, &c. 

“What variety of the Hamburgs are the most 
handsome ?’—Prrstmmons, Manassas. 

That is a matter of taste; some admire the 
Silvers and some the Goldens. What would suit 
one fancy, would not another. They are all 
handsome. 

“Can pigeons be kept—different kinds—with- 
out mixing, if allowed to be kept in loft to- 
gether?”—Emma C., Belair. 

Yes; if mated before being put in the loft a 
dozen kinds may be kept together. In April 
Farmer we shall have an article on pigeons, with 
illustration of some of the high-class birds. 
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The Grange. 


Necessities and Opportunities of the 
Grange. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I again offer to intrude upon your valuable 
space, by pressing upon the grange my estima- 
tion of its necessities. It is true, it has, to some 
extent, entered the wedge, yet not driven it 
home. Its advantages are not realized in full 
and only to the few. Our desire is to extend 
these advantages to all. 

Now we contend for a combination practica- 
bly capable of rousing the dormant energies as 
well as raising the status of labor, enabling it 
out of its savings to found its own stores, 
schools and manufactories—producing interest in 
current events—drawing deposits from the dram- 
shops—investing ina business transaction return- 
ing good interest on investment, morally, physic- 
ally and pecuniarily. 

All this has been done repeatedly, successfully. 
It has proved itself abundantly able to improve 
labor and create capital. Its fruits are being 
enjoyed by thousands in England, by the poorest 
laborers in that industrious hive. Here in this 
country, where the pressure is becoming equally 
great—notwithstanding the abundance of land, 
agricultural pursuits occupying half of all the 
labor and capital,—competition is so fierce, com- 
bined opposing interests so powerful, markets so 
distant, producers iselated, that unless we too 
combine before we exhaust the remaining fertility 
of our soils, our labor, our capital, our brains, will 
not enable us to continue to compete with 
opposing interests. No people can continue to 
flourish without a self-sustaining agriculture. 
New lands are becoming scarce, old lands worn 
out; our own State is greatly impoverished, 
thousands of acres untilled, and incapable under 
present circumstances of supporting labor. 
Capital finds better interest in other investments. 
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Shall we not rescue ourselves, the State and the 
people, from impending ruin? Why should not 
the brains and money invested in land be as 
remunerative as investments in other pursuits? 

Hence has arisen the Grange, impelled by 
urgent necessity, attempting to combine a great 
interest to look into the state ef affairs, to rescue it 
from its depression and to remedy existing griev- 
ances. It eschews politics and religion—it 
recognizes the impossibility of reconciling par- 
tizans and sects ; yet it looks to higher principles, 
love to man and toGod; and will not the inelina- 
tion of these principles overthrow partizanship 
and sectarianism? Is it not equally as necessary 
we should combine to ameliorate political action 
as business matters? Holding the balance of 
power towards both, shall we not endeavor to 
regulate both for our own and for the general 


| interests,—not as partizans, but as citizens seeing 


a pressing necessity for economy? In all politi- 
cal matters can we not draw the line between 
local and general politics, and not be continually 
misled by interested partizans ? 

To do these things, as many do not see clearly 
our objects er intentions,—as many believe we are 
united to control and lessen the wages of labor, 
some to injure manufacturers,—let us clearly 
show our real intention; let us strengthen the 
Order by offering facilities for all, rich and poor, 
to obtain the benefit of our combination, by 
offering to all in or out of the order the same 
advantage we expect to obtain from co-operation ; 
as far as possible make everything subsidiary 


| to the order, everything conducive to society, 


economy, and the general benefit of humanity. 

Now we know no better way to accomplish 
this purpose, not interfering with existing agen- 
cies, than each one combining and uniting his 
small capital, to form a dass to enable us to 
establish a store to purchase through our own 
managers, or through existing agencies, all 
articles at first cost—inducing patronage by 


| offering nothing except best articles at fair prices ; 


dividing quarterly with all purchasers half the 
profits, adding the other half to capital. Looking 
to a small beginning, we anticipate a continuous 
increase in arithmetical proportion of capital, in 
acomparatively short time, adhering to rigid 
business principles, to proper supervising man- 
agement, to right guards over receipts and 
expenditures—buying and selling only for cash— 
we expect in time to be able to control trade; 
we expect to be able to control or make our own 
manufactures, our own fertilizers and agricul- 
tural implements; and again, as time passes, and 
as capital enlarges itself, we expect to enforce a 
general cash system, beneficial to everybody. 
Centralizing in our class and its affiliating 
branches, controlling influences, enriching the 
order, reforming political abuses, sustaining labor, 
the status of all true men; sustaining with our 
own means, agricultural stations—improving 
impoverished lands, increasing population. Here- 
in lies the great object of our Order; our enlarged 
capital enures not to individuals. but to labor as 
a whole; it will build up manufactures, give 
remunerating wages, and while it insures profit 
to the agriculturist, it calls for more labor,— 
demands increased wages—and when agriculture 
thrives, its impulse stimulates all branches of 
trade, lessening outlay, increasing income—ab- 
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solving the order of all selfishness in its efforts, 
by benefitting itself to extend its benefits to a 
whole people. A. @. W. 





* 


Agriculture as a Science. 





Upon the occasion of installation of the offi- 
cers of Mantua Grange, No. 169, Baltimore Co. 
Md., the W. M., Col. Edward P. Philpot, and 
the W. Flora, Miss Annie Given, read addresses 
pertinent to the occasion, and which were hand- 
somely received by the assembled company. 
From both of these we give extracts below. 

The Master, saying what he had written was 
given with no special claims to originality, after 
a suitable introduction as to the importance of 
the interest of agriculture, said: 

Various facts, which cannot now be stated in 
detail, strengthen the conclusion that American 
agriculture, especially during the last twenty 
years, has made great progress. Farms through- 
out the country are more thoroughly cleared of 
stumps and stones; fences are neater and more 
durable; farm houses are more conveniently and 
tastefully built and adorned; barns are con- 
structed with more reference to the comfort of 
stock, to the housing of produce and to the 
preparation and preservation of manure; a more 
ready access to markets is afforded by railroads 
and canals; improvements are made in the im- 
plements in general use,—while a salubrious 
climate, a prolific soil, a broad and quiet land, 
and a beneficent Providence have crowned with 
abundant success the labors of the husbandman. 

Having reached this agricultural vantage 
ground by honest toil, guided by experience and 
the lights of science, it is au interesting question 
to every farmer, what are the conditions of a 
still grander progress and prosperity? Let us, 
Brothers and Sisters, endeavor to make this 
inquiry, and see if we cannot find out and 
explain the conditions so necessary for ovr pros- 
perity and happiness. The essential conditions, 
it seems to me, are, in the first place, 1st, peace; 
2d, a continued demand for agricultural pro- 
ducts, both at home and abroad ; 3d, an increased 
respect for labor; 4th, a more thorough know- 
ledge and practice of agriculture as an art and 
science ; 5th, and finally, a more complete educa- 
tion of our farmers in political economy, in taste 
and general reading. 

Let us, Brothers and Sisters, briefly consider 
these conditions. In the first place a state of 
war is inimical to agricultural prosperity; it 
always (whether tlomestic or foreign) reduces the 
productive industry of the country engaged in 
it, and disturbs nearly all the great interests of 
society. 1st, we must preserve our normal condi- 
tion, which is peace, if agriculture is to prosper. 
The second condition, on which de pends our agri- 
cultural progress, is the continued and increased 
demand for our products, both at home and 
abroad. If our population increases in the ratio 
of the last decade, 100,000,000 of inhabitants 
will be under American law in the year 1950. 
Beside supplying this rapidly growing popula- 
tion, Europe and portions of South America 
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The statistics 
of our commerce prove that corn is king, and 
that it can always be made, as it is now,—the 
great conservator of peace between England and 
the United States. The parliamentary returns 
of Great Britain for the calendar year even as 
far back as 1861 exhibit the following important 
facts in regard to the amount in bushels of 
breadstuffs imported for that year: Wheat, 
86,552,097 bushels, of which the United States 
furnished 38,361,675 bushels, or forty-four per 
cent.; Indian corn, 20,360,004 bushels, of which 
the United States furnished 11,705,034 bushels, 
or fifty-seven per cent. This vast amount has 
been exported to Great Britain during the war 
while all the Southern ports “were blockaded, 
showing that we furnish even in time of war 
about one-half of all the food imported into 
Great Britain, and is tmmensely increasing every 
year. The third condition, on which depends 
our agricultural progress, ts increased respect for 
labor. In many portions of the United States 
this condition is amply fulfilled, and the healthful 
results are plainly seen in finely cultivated farms, 
in improved homes, in education, thrift and all 
the honest pursuits of an intelligent and respected 
industry. The two prominent causes which 
have tended to degrade labor in the United 
States are, first, the many avenues to wealth, 
respectability and position open to young men 
independent of manual labor; and, secondly, the 
condition of a large portion of our population. 
A great point will be gained for agricultural pur- 
poses when farmers shall cherish not only a high 
respect for their employment themselves, but 
instill their sentiments and convictions into the 
minds of their children. It is not only a great 
mistake but a great misfortune that young men 
should feel dissatisfied with the comparatively 
slow gains of agriculture, or that they should 
regard the farmer's life as one of tameness and 
drudgery. They notice the rapid growth of the 
prosperity of the merchant, the trader or the 
professional man, and see him in situations of 
apparent comfort and ease, limiting, however, their 
observations to the few who are successful, and 
not noticing the many who fail of ultimate suc- 
cess. Independent of the unrest, the disap- 
pointed ambition, the wear and tear and mean 
rewards of public life, it is said that of one 
thousand merchants who had kept accounts at 
one of the Boston banks, only six died rich ; on 
the other hand the farmer if not absolutely rich 
is at least independent. He has a home which 
his labor and his taste have adorned; he ‘has 
broad acres, not always held by lease as in many 
countries, but as a freehold,—if not at the begin- 
ning, this is generally the final result. In 
England and Scotland /and in the general is in 
hands of the few, and remains in that condition. 
Not so in our country. No law of entail or pri- 
mogeniture fosters the accumulation of over- 
grown estates. It is one of the blessings of the 
American farmer that he owns in fee-simple the 
land which he cultivates; if he does not, by 
industry and economy he hopes soon to do so. 
Labor, for a fair remuneration, whether of the 
brain or hand, should be the glory of America ; 
besides, there is true dignity in labor, especi: ally 
in cultivating the svil. The object which the 
farmer has in view is to subdue the earth, to 
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eradicate its briars and thorns and to plant in 
their stead what is useful and beautiful to man. 
It is to fulfill the original appointment of the 
Creator that man ““shall eat bread in the sweat 
of his face.” “Labor,” says a noble worker, 
“has been made by Providence the law of man’s 
condition; it is the price at which whatever is 
valuable in life must be earned.” Whatever, 
therefore, degrades labor as the business of life, 
or renders it distasteful or dishonorable, does 
violence to our social laws no less than to a wise 
economy. All improvement, all progress of the 
race of man in civilization, has been the result 
of intelligent labor. It has built our cities, dug 
our canals, constructed our railways, developed 
our mines, built our steamers and ships, given 
life and energy to the industrial arts, and, above 
all, is feeding and clothing our people and pro- 
viding for their happiness. “The nation,” says 
Doctor Samuel Johnson, “that can furnish food 
and raiment (those universal commodities) may 
have her ships welcomed at a thousand ports, or 
sit at home and receive the tribute of foreign 
countries, enjoy their arts or treasure up their 
gold.” Let labor, therefore, be crowned with 
honor,—that labor, especially, which contributes 
so much to the welfare of man, and allows him 
to approach nearest, through Nature, to Nature's 
God. The fourth condition, on which depends 
our agricultural progress, is a@ more thorough 
knowledge and practice of agriculture as a 
science and as an art; and by this is meant a 
knowledge of the principles, the whys and the 
wherefores, which lie at the foundation of 
successful farming, and of the practical appli- 
cation of those principles, combining skill, 
economy and all the appliances of art. The 
great difficulty with the American farmer has 
been and still is, that he has been nurtured and 
educated in the habit of cultivating a primitive 
soil. The labor and expense attending the accu- 
mulation and application of manure, with the 
necessity of unlearning old habits and theories, 
have made him tempt Nature to the verge of 
exhaustion and degrade a noble profession to 
one of mere routine. While our people are ever 
disposed to boast of their inventive skill and 
teachable disposition, the older nations which 
we affect to despise offer us some valuable les- 
sons in agriculture. The Chinese, for example, 
by minute and careful culture, by rotation of 
crops and by the use of every possible kind of 
manure, have made their lands yield undimin- 
ished products for thousands of years. The 
northern provinces of China produce two annual 
creps. (And it is said that towards the south 
five are usually obtained every two years.) This 
prodigious yield has continued for ages, and yet 
the soil is rich and productive, teeming with 
nearly four hundred millions of human beings. 
The spade is extensively used, every ineh of 
quand is thoroughly tilled, the hills are terraced 
and the soil irrigated wherever possible. Agri- 
culture is everywhere honored and encouraged ; 
the Emperor himself goes annually to the field 
and turns the first vernal furrow. If China or 
Japan were to follow our methods of farming, 
famine and death would soon sweep millions into 
their graves. There is still in our country 
(strange to say) a large amount of what may be 
styled routine farming—that is to say, farming 


as our fathers and grandfathers used to do. In 
some cases, where the soil is inexhaustible, this 
method may be the best method of farming for 
the present owners; besides, the example of 
father to son is invaluable, provided that exam- 
ple be good. Practical knowledge is certainly 
superior to mere theory; but to persist in the 
same succession of crops, in replanting the 
same and often the poorest seed, in pursuing the 
same methods of culture, in. rearing the same 
common stock, in using the same poor imple- 
ments of husbandry, is to deny the value of the 
aggregate experience of men of similar pursuits, 
and to ignore the progress of the age in science 
and the useful arts. It should be the aim of 
every young farmer to do not only as well as his 
father, but to do his best “to make tieo blades of 
grass grow where one grew before.” Weare all, 
I fear, too apt to ignore to too great an extent 
book farming. Books, I know, often err in their 
theories and fanciful farming projects; but let 
me assure you that there is to be found much of 
value in their suggestions, and it becomes the 
intelligent farmer to select the wheat from the 
chaff, and not by prejudice reject the whole. 
Agriculture is a growth,—like the plant it culti- 
vates, and like the mind, also, the more it is 
developed the more it yields. Of all human 
pursuits agriculture is first in order, in necessity 
and importance. The best farmer is likely to be 
the most intelligent man; and a community of 
knowledge is one of the strongest ties that can 
bind and blesssociety. Agricultural knowledge, 
therefore, begets productiveness, and in the same 
proportion develops the wealth, the prosperity 
and the progress of ourcountry. Sir Humphrey 
Davy once remarked, in speaking of the future 
influence of agriculture, that “nothing is impossi- 
ble to labor aided by science. The objects of 


| the skillful agriculturist are like those of the 


thoughtful patriot. Men value most what they 
have gained by effort, and a just confidence in 
their own powers results from success. They 
love their country better because they have seen 
it improved by their own talents and industry, 
and they identify with their own interests the 
existence of those institutions and pursuits which 
have afforded them security, independence and 
the multiplied enjoyments of civilized life.’ How 
strongly do these noble words from the father 
of agricultural science appeal to the judgment 
and pride of every farmer to excel in his calling ? 
To this end the farmer should be educated in 
those studies which aim to make him a thought- 
ful and intelligent citizen. Being the vast ma- 
jority in numbers and wealth, and sustaining the 
wheels of finance, of trade, manufactures and 
commerce, the agriculturist has too much at 
stake to be behind any in education and influ- 
ence. Finally, the farmer should breathe the 
genial atmosphere of thought, which, coming to 
us from distant ages and across the sea, is fanned 
by press, pamphlet and printed book. 
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Embellish the Farm and Home. 


From the address of Miss Annie Given, W. 
Flora of Mantua, No. 169, which was a plea for 
Horticulture on the Farm, we give the follow- 


ing: 
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There are among us men who look upon the 
cultivation of flowers with perfect contempt. 
They can see no utility in this occupation, and 
look upon the amateur florist as a sentimental 
character, more fitted to write sonnets and read 
poetry than to act efficiently in the business of 
life. Such claim to be our matter-of-fact men. 
Flowers, they admit, are pretty things, fitted to 
please the idle; but they, forsooth, have oecupa- 
tion of more importance than to attend to such 
trifles ; and from their eminence they look down 
with contempt upon the grown-up man who 
wastes his time in the cultivation of these insig- 
nificant objects. No one was ever intended for 
a mere business man, to travel as in a bark mill, 
in one dull, dreary round, day in and day out, to 
exert every faculty in the business of life. 

Men are not created as machines for the pro- 
duction of a required amount of useful commo- 
dity; they have more to do than to earn their 
bread and eat it; more to accomplish than to 
strive for a high station and fill it. Man has a 
moral nature to strengthen and educate; he has 
a susceptibility of soul to be touched and exerted, 
and this is more quickly accomplished by an 
attention to the works of Him who has left the 
marks of those attributes which warm and purify 
and exalt the heart. 


FS 


and agreeable as possible; to combine the solid 
comforts of life with the elegant pleasures of 
taste. We do not urge the sacrifice of substan- 
tial enjoyments to those of the taste or fancy; 
‘ we would secure them both. Let every farmer, 
therefore, appropriate a liberal allowance of 
ground for a front yard to his heuse. It should 
be expansive enough to permit the execution of 
a regular design, in laying out the lines for 
walks, groves, rows of trees, shrubbery and flow- 
ers. It should be handsomely graded,—sloping 
downwards from the house, in front and on each 
hand. In the selection of the trees, shrubbery 
and flowers, consult the taste of your “better 
half,’ and don’t spare any expense she may 
require in order to gratify her taste. A taste for 
trees and plants and flowers is the love an 
enlightened mind and a tender heart pays to 
nature; it is a peculiar attribute of woman, 
exhibiting the gentleness and purity of her sex, 
and every husband should encourage it; for his 
wife and daughters will prove wiser and happier 
and better by its cultivation. 
one remark more, fearing our hearers may deem 
the length of this article an encroachment upon 
more important topics. Never permit the sug- 
gestions of a momentary cupidity to induce you 
to graze your front yard. The grass may look 
lucurious and tenapting, and it may seem “a sin” 
to lose it; but better to mow or shear your yard 
than to graze it. A cow or horse will in one 
hour destroy the growth of years. 
more provoking to a man of taste than to see 
the trees he has planted, the vines and flowers he 


has nurtured for years, destroyed as fodder for | 


beasts / 


RutTHssurG GRANGE, Queen Anne’s Oo., is 


making arrangements to build themselves a new 
hall. The building will be 22x42 feet, two stories 


high; the grange hall in second story. 


We hold it the duty of | 
every good farmer to render his home as happy | 


We will add but | 


Nothing is | 
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Maryland Granges. 
BALTIMORE CouNnTY GRANGE, No. 13, will 
hold its regular quarterly meeting on Tuesday, 
March 5th, at 11 A. M., at Temperance Temple, 
N. Gay street, Baltimore. 

GLENWOOD GRANGE, No. 41, Howard Co., has 
elected the following to the positions named for 
the ensuing year: G. W. Linthicum, Master; 
L. T. G. Owings, Overseer; Wash. C. Musgrove, 
Lecturer; A. G. Mathews, Steward; J. E. Buck, 
Asst. Steward; Wm. A. Ridgely, Chaplain; 
David Clark, Treasurer; E. M. Devilbiss, Secre- 
tary; Jas. H. Clark, Gate-Keeper; Mrs. M. L. 
Linthicum, Ceres; Mrs. Harriet Musgrove, 
Pomona; Mrs. Josephine Buck, Flora; Miss 
Sallie E. Kinsey, Lady Assistant Steward. 

MANTUA GRANGE, No. 169, Baltimore Co., 
has elected Sister Tillie Caples Pomona, vice 
Mrs. Cole, resigned; Miss Josephine Chilcoat is 
Lady Assistant. 

HoMELAND GRANGE, No. 170, has elected 
Augustus W. Sweeny Master, and he, with the 
other officers, will be installed on Wednesday, 
March 6th. i 








Professor Stockbridge on Barn-yard 
Manure, 





The N. Y. Atlas having expressed the opinion 
that Prof. Stockbridge, in advocating his theory 
of the use of chemical manures, underestimated 
the value of yard manure, which he had denomi- 
nated waste products, and was injuring the 
farming interest thereby, the Professor replies : 

“Your remarks do not fairly and fully repre- 
sent my oft-repeated. opinion of the value of 
yard manure and the place it should occupy in 
our system of fertilization, as the following quo- 
tation from my report on the use of chemical 
manures made 1875 will show. After speaking 
of the results of the use of chemicals, the report 
goes on to say: ‘Barn-yard manure in general 
culture will still be king. For it is and will con- 
tinue to be an unavoidable waste product, inci- 
dent to many branches of farming; a waste 
product of every form of dairying; a waste 
product of growing and fattening beef, pork and 
| mutton, and a waste product caused by the 
necessity of keeping teams to work on farms 
and other general transportation. It would be 
the acme of ignorance and thriftlessness not te 
preserve, husband and use this and ail the matter 
of our slaughtering establishments, of all our 
horn, hoof, hide, bone and glue establishments ; 
of all our woolen manufactories; of all our 
fisheries and the sewage of country, town and 
city. But after all this has been’ saved and 
utilized by application to our farms, a vast field 
will be left for the profitable employment of 
chemical manures, and the world is asking for 
the increased products. The fair and legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn from the experiments 
with chemicals is that barn-yard manure, valua- 
| ble as it is, is not the best material, or in the 
best form in which to obtain the food of plants, 
if that is to be purchased at its ordinary price.’ 
The foregoing quotation I trust will satisfy you 
| that I have used the term ‘waste products’ with 

a different meaning from that which you repre- 
| sented me as giving it, and that I believe in 
| saving and using yard manure.” 
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The Dairy. 





Preservation of Green Corn-Fodder. 


We had the pleasure one day last month of 
witnessing the very satisfactory results which 
have attended the preservation on a large scale 
according to the plan recommended by M. 
Goffart, the distinguished French agriculturist, 
frequently referred to in these pages, of green 
corn-fodder. Mr. Francis Morris, of Oakland, 
in Howard county, in this State, has for two years 
made essays in this important matter ; and while 
the success of his first experiment was very 
gratifying, the present year’s experience leaves 
nothing in doubt as to the practicability, econ- 
omy and desirability of this process—one which 
so simplifies the problems meeting the dairy 
farmer in the winter, as to do away almost 
entirely with the drawbacks usually attending 
that branch of husbandry, from a failure to secure 
succulent food for preserving in winter the health 
of his cattle and maintaining the flow of milk. 

Mr. Morris’s plan of preserving the fodder 
differs from that described where the trenches 
are out of doors. In the basement of his capa- 
cious barn, between two of the supporting walls, 
he had two division walls built from the ground 
to the floor overhead, thus giving three narrow 
cell-like compartments of about four feet in 
width, twenty in depth and nine feet high. The 
fronts of these cells are closed by heavy doors in 
sections. The barn floor above them is so con- 
structed as to be taken up, and the straw cutter 
is placed so that the fodder and straw as cut will 
fall at once into the cells. 

The practice in filling the compartments is to 
cut enough straw in advance to mix with the 
fodder, the two materials being used in equal 
proportions. The straw cutter, one of the largest 
and most effective sorts, is driven by a six- 
horse sweep power, and enough straw can be cut 
in from an hour and a half totwo hours for each 
cell. The cut straw is thrown to one side of the 
hatchways, which are then opened, and the fod- 
der as hauled from the field is fed from the wagons 
to the cutter, and as cut is thrown at once through 
the hatchways into the cells below, hands on the 
opposite side throwing in the cut straw at the same 
time, and two men in the cells packing the whole 
compactly as possible by treading with their feet. 
As soon as the cell is filled te within a foot of | 
the floor, a layer of earth of that thickness is | 


thrown over the whole, and packed tightly down | 
The hatch- | 

| 
ways are then put on, and the next compartment | 


and rammed so as to exclude air. 


| outline and a good deal of their color. 


| there are 
| Spanish 


is then filled. By this plan the filling of one 
cell is completed in from four to five hours. In 
the first trial salt was added, but last year it was 
omitted—it not being considered as contributing 
to the preservation of the fodder—but a little is 
sprinkled over it when fed to the cattle and sheep. 

As the process of fermentation goes on, the 
mass in the cells shrinks and declines. Every 
few days more earth is added on the top and well 
rammed. From the time of filling to that of 
opening of the cells, the volume had sunk about 
three feet. The earth used is of clayey consist- 
ency, sandy soil being too porous and liable to 
admit air. The estimated contents of each cell 
as opened was five tons weight. 

The fodder for preserving is grown in the 
ordinary way in drills, and is cut as the ears are 
forming, the stalks containing then their greatest 
amount of sugar and nutritive properties. 

The fodder as taken from the mass, although 
soft and easily broken up, has not its parts disin- 
tegrated, and the stalks and leaves preserve their 
The: 
fermentation undergone leaves an acid taste, 
not at all unpleasant, and apparently relished. 
by cows as well as sheep. The rations given the 
cows is 10 tbs. each morning and evening; the 
sheep eat it almost at pleasure, and both do well 
upon it. As soon as the first pit was opened 
(about the 10th of December) the flow of the 
cows’ milk increased, and the color of the butter 
deepened ; the flavor, as we found by test, being 
sweet and agreeable. 

Mr. Morris, in demonstrating by a practical 
exemplification on so large a scale that the pre- 
servation of cern-fodder can be so readily and 
cheaply accomplished, deserves the thanks of 
every farmer who keeps ever so small a herd of 
milk cows. 


Michigan Agricultural College. 


The last annual report of this institution, just 
published, shows a list of 154 students in the 
College, “all pursuing an agricultural education.” 
Of the 676 acres owned by the college, 300 acres 
are under cultivation. Among the cattle on the 
farm, there are Short-horns, Herefords, Devons, 
Ayreshires, Galloways and Jerseys. Of sheep 
Cotswolds, Lincolns. Southdowns, 
Merinos and black-faced Highlands; 
and of swine, there are Essex, Berkshire, Suffolk 
and Poland-China. 


The advertisement of Messrs. Hull & Scotney 
deserves notice from those who wish to secure 
the services of a commission house in Philadel- 
phia for the sale of farm products, fruits, &. 

















Work for the Month—March. 





Work appropriate to the season has been in 
many cases much forwarded by the opportuni- 
ties for anticipating its usual performance; but 
as the active campaign opens there is never any 


lack of employment for hands or teams, and a | 
good preparation for it is the determination to | 


do thoroughly, and as near the right time as 
practicable, everything which there is to do. 


Plowing.—A great deal depends upon the | 


effective way of duing this, and great care showd 
be taken to do it well. 


of an inch or so of the subsoil will not be to the 
ultimate advantage of the land, and deep plow- 
ing is a good preparation against the droughts 
of summer. A sod well turned under affords by 


the decay of the routs not only abundance of | 


food fer the roots of corn and tobacco, but tends 
to give that cool porosity to the soil in which 
they delight. 

Oats,—The earlier this grain can be put in, 
after the land is in fit condition, the better it Is 
and the better the chances for acrop. Theland 
ought to be in good heart; and after corn, espe- 
cially if cloverseed is to be sown, the addition of 
a couple of hundred pounds of a good super- 
phosphate will be found to pay on most land. 

Corn.—The preparation for this crop neces- 
sitates a great deal of work in the way of plow- 
ing, getting out manure, &c.; and it is not too 
soon to begin. The plant is so rank a grower 
that it is enabled to assimilate grosser food than 
some others can digest. 

Barley—Should be gotten in as early as may 
be. The land for it ought to be in good order 
and well enriched. It seems to prefer soils of 


rather light texture, but there is little danger of | 


applying too much manure for it. This is an 
excellent crop with which to sow ciover. 


Potatoes.—New land, or that containing a 


good proportion of vegetable fibre, especially if | 


having also a slight admixture of sand, is best 
adapted to this crop. Well-rotted composts and 
mineral manures are the best adapted to this 
crop. A very good article on their cultivation 
is given on page 87. 

Clover.—If not yet sown, it is better now to 
wait till the frost is out of the ground and then 
sow. Fellow with a light harrow and roll. 

Orchard Grass.—See what was said on 
this subject in last month’s Farmer. Two bush- 
els of seed, when used alone, is about the right 
quantity to the acre, and a light harrowing is 
the best way to cover it, especially if sown on 
wheat or oats. 

Tobacco.—There ought to have been no dif- 
ficulty in sowing seed this season; but if not 
done, it should be without delay. That in bulk 
in the house will need to be frequently looked 
after, and not allowed to heat. If found becom- 
ing warm it should be shaken out and hung up 
to dry. 

Root Crops.—The preparation of the land 
for these cannot be begun too early, and every 


There are comparatively | 
few cases where the bringing up to the surface | 
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| farmer who keeps a herd of cows or a flock of 


| sheep, however small, will find his profit in 
| raising a small quantity of mangels, sugar-beets, 
carrots or parsnips. Their health-giving and 
| health-praserving qualities make them worth 
| far more than their intrinsic value as succulent 
| food in winter. Deep preparation of the soil 
goes a long way to success in their culture. 


Manures.—Cart out and spread those made 
on the farm ; keep your compost heaps growing, 
| and provide in time your supplies of commercial 
| fertilizers. The leading article in the present 
number of the American Farmer deserves care- 
ful reading in this connection. 


Live Stock.—In this region this is often the 
most trying season upon all kinds of farm ani- 
mals, and watchful care should be observed to 
guard them against its dangers. Milch cows, 
and those about to come in, and mares in foal, 
need special attention as to feed and quarters. 
Horses, on which so heavy a demand will soon 
be made, should receive nutritious feed, and be 
gradually accustomed to hard work. Give them 
good dry litter for bedding, and see that they 
are regu'arly watered and cleaned. All kinds of 
| stock should be regularly salted. 

* 





National Agricultural Congress. 





This organization met on the 19th in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a fair attendance, comprising 
| some distinguished and able men,—Dr. Janes, of 
Georgia, in the chair, in the place of Mr. W. C. 
Flagg, the president, detained by sickness. The 
only representatives from Maryland seemed to 
be persons connected with the agricultural col- 
lege. 

Resolutions were passed in favor of the gen- 
eral government owning and operating the prin- 
cipal lines of railroads, and urging the further 
appropriation of proceeds of sales of public 
lands to educational purposes; also the follow- 
ing, which endorses a measure urgently adyo- 
cated heretofore in these pages: 

“That veterinary practice in this country is 
quite too generally unscientific and empyrical ; 
that the need of educating skilled veterinarians 
is imperative, and the attention of agricultural 
| colleges is respectfully and urgently directed to 
more vigorous efforts in this direction.” 

Numerous other resolutions were offered, dis- 
cussed and given appropriate references ; discus- 
sions on various topics ensued and addresses and 
yenets were read. One of the professors of the 
Maryland Agricultural College submitted the 
question : “Is one course of four years sufficient 
to develop scientists, when a portion of that time 
is required for manual labor?” It was discussed 
at some length and decided by a vote in the 
negative. It does not appear, however, that it 
was voted that the appropriate work of agri- 
cultural colleges is to develop “scientists” 
instead of to make educated and skillful farm- 
ers and mechanics. 

The Congress adjourned to meet in August at 
New Haven. 
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Horticulture. 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 





The February show, held on the evening of the 
26th, in the south café of the Academy of Music, 
was one of the most brilliant monthly exhibi- 
tions the society has ever had. The deposits 
were nearly all of high grades of excellence, 
there were few or no inferior specimens, and the 
abundance of bloom, required by the new rule 
for greenhouse plants, with the choice collections 
of cut flowers and designs, gave great brightness 
to the beautiful hall in which the show was 


made. 

The meeting was a large one, and composed 
evidently of persons of intelligence, desirous of 
being better informed as to the culture of plants 
by amateur hands. Mr. Wm. Fraser, who has 
demonstrated in the conservatory at Patterson 
Park, how in practice the best results are 
obtained in plant growth, read a paper, from 
which we expect to give some extracts in our 
next. Mr. Pentland made a spirited little speech, 
bearing rather severely on the deficiency of floral 
display and taste in Baltimore as compared with 
some other cities; and the president, Mr. Perot, 
made some remarks on the adaptation of gloxi- 
nias, achimenes and similar subjects, to the 
ornamentation of the greenhouse in summer. 

The prizes awarded were as follows : 

Best collection of 12 plants in bloom, $5, E. 
Hoen; second best, $3, James Pentland; best 
table design, $5, G. Burger; best basket of cut 
flowers, $4, Miss Molly Strawbridge ; best pair 
hand bouquets, $3, John Cook; best hanging bas- 
ket, $2, . H. Perot; best 12 Camellias, cut 
flowers, $3; best 6 Camellia plants in bloom, $3, 
James Pentland; best 6 Chinese Primroses, $2, 
E. Hoen ; best 6 Azaleas, $8, W. H. Perot; best 
6 Hyacinths in pots, $2, W. H. Perot; second 
best do., $1, E. Hoen; best 6 Cyclamens in pots, 
$2, E. Hoen; second best do., $1, James Pent- 
land; best 6 heads Lettuce, E. Hoen. 

Best 6 Hyacinths grown in glasses in window, 
$2, W. H. Webrhane. 

The committee gave a special commendation 
to a seedling Carnation, “Waverly,” shown by 
August Hoen, for its large and brilliant flowers, 
free-blooming qualities and great fragrance; to 
James Pentland for his seedling Camellia, “Stone- 
wall Jackson,” exhibited for the first time, of 
good form and color and beautifully variegated ; 
to W. D. Brackenridge for a specimen in flower 
of Mahonia Japonica; to 8S. Feast & Sons for 
cut Camellias, Roses, Pansies and White Hya- 
cinths; to Captain Snow for fine display of 
Orchid blooms; to Robt. J. Halliday for a 

eneral collection, including a fine Pandanus 
feitchii; and to Patterson Park (Wm. Fraser, 
ae for a handsome and well-filled table, 
including notably well-grown specimens of 
Phajus Wallachi, Abutilons Johns Hopkins and 
Darwinii, &c. 

The March meeting will be held on the 21st. 
The Annual Premium Lists will be ready in a 
few days. Great encouragement is offered win- 


dow and cottage gardeners. 
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Norfolk (Va.) Horticultural and 
Pomological Society. 


A called meeting leid on February 8th was 
opened by some remarks from President Leigh- 
ton, who said: 

The call for this extra meeting is the most 
gratifying duty I have enjoyed since the organi- 
zation of the society. Our scanty roll of mem- 
bership has circumscribed our sphere of useful- 
ness. The addition of 69 names this day pre- 
sented is a guarantee of a willingness on the 
part of the citizens to convince not only our- 
selves, but those from abroad, that at no other 
point in the country does Northern and South- 
ern treasures of Flora meet more harmoniously. 

The superiority of our pears are recognized 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The magnitude of our strawberry crop has 
been read with astonishment abroad. 

As was remarked at our last meeting, this is 
almost an exclusively horticultural section, and 
rendered so by our peculiar market relations 
with the different receiving points, radiating in 
so many directions from this centre. To make 
a telling impress of what nature and climate has 
so lavishly bestowed upon us, we must sustain a 
spring and fall exhibition of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables. This can be speedily worked up to 
a point of attraction to persons from abroad as 
to bring more to the city than did the late Agri- 
cultural Fair. In this direction I invite your 
special attention. 

Mr. Wm. Denby then submitted the names of 
sixty-nine gentlemen, who, on motion, were 
elected members of the society. 

+ 





, Root Pruning and Winter Protection of 


Fig Bushes. 





Editors American Farmer : 

Having cultivated the fig here for over 20 
years, in which time I have never failed in get- 
ting a crop, I therefore feel justified in saying 
something in praise of a fruit which I believe if 
better known would be more generally cultivated. 

I have seen the fig growing in warm climates 
where it stood without protection, and also 
in houses for its special cultivation, but no where 
have I seen it bear such abundant crops of fruit 
as under the following treatment : 

From the 10th to the 20th of November we dig 
a trench around the bushes, cutting away about 
half the roots they have made the late season 
when the bushes are growing vigorously, and less 
| where they are not so robust, bending down the 
branches to the ground in the form of a cross, 
and covering them with the earth from the 
trenches from 3 to 4 inches in thickness ; and in 
spring uncovering them from the Ist to the 10th 
of Aprii. 

They bear fruit abundantly, ripening from the 
Ist to the 20th of July, and continuc bearing 
until November, and later if not destreyed by 
frost. 

Of about 24 fig bushes, each covering at an 
javerage an area of 18 feet in diameter, we 
| have in one season sold 20 bushels of fruit, 
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besides supplying the table of my late employer, 
Johns Hopkins. 

The following kinds have done best: Brown 
Hamburgh, White Marseilles, Brown Turkey, 
Nerii and Castle Kennedy. With these kinds 
we have been able in some seasons to keep up a 
continual succession of ripe fruit. 

The soil here is a poor gravelly loam, with 
clay subsoil, but needs no manure for figs. 
With other fruils we have no success unless we 
manure annually. 

If I may take the liberty of giving 9 word of 
advice to the farmer and amateur, | would say, 
plant a fig bush, an? in the fall root-prune 
severely, until you get short-jointed wood, and 
then it is posssble with better acquaintance you 
may increase your stock 

So far as I know the fig is exempt from 
disease and insects in out-door culture. 

WILLIAM FOWLER, 
Gardener, Clifton Gardens, Baltimore Co. 


7 ~oe 


Pear Blight. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

As there is so much diversity of opinion among 
pomologirts as to whether fungus is the cause of 
blight, I will state that having found a few weeks 
since a standard Bartlett and a Clapp’s Favorite 
too far blighted to go through another season, I 
had them carefully dug up that I might examine 
as to the fungus at the roots. 

The roots presented as vigorous bark from top 
to bottom as I have ever seen, 
fungoid or any other disease. Perhaps many, of 
fruit experience, would have passed these trees 
without observing their true condition, and won- 
der next spring or summer at the sudden change 
in the appearance of the foliage, sometimes 
taking place in a single night. 

When the obstruction of sap by disease takes 
place it of course becomes the incipient stage of 
decay, resulting in the production of fungi at the 
roots. No matter how vigorous a forest tree may 
be, unless some germ of growth is forced out, 
fungi will immediately gather. 

I have a plat of fifty Bartlett trees that have 

iven me more trouble than a plat of nine hun- 
dred of same variety on similar soil and drainage 
and separated therefrom only by a carriage way. 
I am satisfied that the cause is the cultivation of 
the soil in root-crops fertilized with a compost of 
barn manure and muck. 

I shall put this small plat in clover this season, 
having tested this method of treatment for the 
past five years to my entire satisfaction. I find 
the dwarfs require stronger soil than standards, 
the quince roots taking less range than the pear 
root for food. 

I have been highly pleased with Clapp’s 
Favorite, the above named one being the first I 
have lost of this comparatively new variety out 
of about three hundred trees, standards and 
dwarfs. It makes a vigorous dwarf, but requires 
severe heading back for three or four years, else 
the tree will be too straggling. Is more tardy as 
a standard in coming into bearing than the 
Bartlett. The fruit matures about ten days 
earlier than the Bartlett, very like it in quality, 
but is handsomer. Not being much known in 





the market, mine are usually sold in New York 
as Bartletts—a meagre compliment to the fruit. 
It must be gathered ten days before maturity, 
else rotting at the core will be the result. 

The question may arise with some, if we can- 
not fertilize our trees with compost as above 
named, what can we do to keep our orchards in 
condition ? 

I am of opinion that we are near the safe side 
if we furnish what the chemical analysis of the 
wood, bark and fruit calls for. With this guide, 
we are safe in a compost of woods scrapings or 
muck, sweetened with lime, ashes and bone-dust. 

I am trying the Leopoldshall Kainit as an 


| additional ingredient, and would regard its use 
| more valuable at points more remote from the 


| 
} 


not a trace of | 








coast. 

With regret that I am unable up to this time 
to venture any solut‘on of the cause of blight, I 
shall give it a vigiant watch, which is the duty 
of every pomologist, and perhaps some of us 
may unexpectedly find the key to this hitherto 
unsolved problem. 

I have noticed but one form of blight in my 
orchard—this commences in the bark usually 
from one to four feet from the ground, while the 
top appears vigorous, and the heart wood also in 
good condition to pass up the ascending sap. 

G. F. B. Lerenton. 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 1878. 
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Fruits for the Eastern Shore. 


Our friend and correspondent Mr. J. W. Kerr 
furnishes the Denton Journal with alist of fruits 
suitable for his vicinity. He says: 

As the planting season is close to hand, and the 
expense being no greater in properly caring for 
trees or plants of the Jest varieties than is the same 
for inferior kinds, it isa matter worthy of careful 
thought by all who contemplate planting even a 
single tree. I shall not encumber your columns 
with a lengthened list of al/ the varieties of more 
or less merit ; but will only name a few of the 
leading kinds, the characters of which for the pur- 
poses named are well established. 

APPLEs.—Sir of the best summer varieties, for 
either market or home use—Early Harvest, Red 
Astrachan, Early Ripe, Golden Sweet, Early 
Bough, Summer Queen. 

Six of the best fall varieties—Maryland Maiden’s 
Blush, Wine, Fallawater, Peach Pond Sweet, 
Fall Pippin, Ewalt. 

Six of the best winter varieties--Gilpin, Nickajack, 
Shockley, Winesap, Mitchell, Tewksbury Winter 
Blush—(here I might name a dozen more kinds 
that would be equally as satisfactory as the 
above.) 

PEaARs. — Standard —ripening as named — 
Beurre Gifford, Osband’s Summer, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, Lawrence, Vicar of 
Winkfield. 

Pears, dwarf.—Duchesse D’ Angouleme. 

CHERRIES.—Early Purple, Gov. Wood, May 
Duke, Black Tartarian, Graffion, Early Rich- 
mond, Reine Hortense. 

Piums.—Wildgoose, DeCaradeuc, Minor. 

PEACHES.—Here it is unnecessary to offer a 
list, as nearly every one living in this great Peach- 
home knows what he wants. I will only say 
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that among the quite early varieties, the Amsden 
is considerably larger than the Beatrice, and on 
that account more desirable. In planting an 
orchard, the only safe way is to plant a list of 
kinds covering the season from beginning to 
end,—then let the market change as it may and 
will, you are certain to hit it somewhere. 

Grapes.—Concord, for general planting, still 
hold the greater share of public favor. 

If I were planting six varieties for home use, 
my choice would be Concord and Wilder for 
black, Martha and Goethe for white, Delaware 
and Iona for red. 

STRAWBERRIES.—All things considered, the 
Wilson is still ahead. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Wilson’s Early, Dorchester 
and Kittatinny. 

RAsPBERRIES.—Brandywine for red, and 
Mammoth Cluster for black. J. W. KERR. 

Eastern Shore Nurseries, Denton, Md. 





Floriculture, &e.—March, 1878. 


By W. D. Brackenriper, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 








Greenhouse. 

An unusual mild winter has so far prevailed, 
so that a moderate amount of effort has been 
called forth in bringing plants through it to land 
them in the lap of spring; and this must have 


reduced the attendant expense in the way of | 


fuel. 

Young gardeners and old beginners at the 
business are very apt to have a slight attack 
about the commencement of the month of what 
we will call a spring fever. That is, they will 
see a thousand things that require to be done, 
and spring right in to do half a dozen of them 
at once, performing none of them at the proper 
time and finishing n8ne of them up before leav- 
ing. A regular plan or design is necessary in 
carrying on any work. Design, in this instance, 
means intelligence and skill, without which no 
one will ever prove a good cultivator; and much 
knowledge of the kind we here allude to may be 
found in horticultural periodicals, or by frequent 
visits to some one who is well posted in the 


profession, and then noting how he does, and to | 


this may be added a close observation on the 
habit and character of every plant that comes 
under notice. We never believed that it was 
necessary, in order to make a good gardener, that 


he should be brought up from the cradle with a | 


spade in one hand and a flower-pot in the other, 
or even go through the regular drill of an 
apprenticeship,—as we know some of our most 
expert growers were far beyond their teens 


before they joined the craft; neither do we | 


think that there is much more knowledge to be 
found in a graduate from a king or duke’s gar- 
den than there is to be found in a man who has 
all his lifetime been in small places, where he 
had an opportunity of putting his hand to all 
kinds of work. hat is most wanted is a Clear 
head and constant observation and application 
to business. 

March may be considered the month when 
plants in the greenhouse give the most satisfac- 
tion, as then there is little out of doors to draw 
off the attention from them. The best advice 


we can give is to admit a free supply of air on 
all occasions when the weather is mild, at the 

same time making free use of the syringe, so as 
to keep down the thrip and red spider; the sup- 
| ply of water given at the roots should be no 

more than what the roots will absorb, and to 
know this is perhaps one of the nicest points in 
plant culture. 

Much of the fine effect that would otherwise 
be produced is destroyed, in too many instances, 
by unsightly stakes to which the plants are tied; 
in some cases we have seen stakes used that 
were more conspicuous than the plant they sup- 
ported, and we have seen as many as twenty 
stakes used to hold up the head of a plant of 
Chorozemia Macnee All hard-wooded plants 
should be so trained when young that when they 
flower their stems should be able to support 
their own branches, and if stakes are used at all, 
ought not to be higher than the plant itself; 
and to be in keeping with the surrounding 
object should receive a coat of green paint. 

To grow specimen plants so that the individual 
kind treated may develop its finest qualities, is 
a branch of plant culture which few gardeners 
understand; or if they do, it is seldom practiced 
by them. We do not look for such specimens in 
| commercial gardens, but in private establish- 
ments this feature should prevail. 

Bouvardias that have done blooming should 
| be cut back to cause young wood to be made, to 
be used as cuttings, or they may be propagated 
by roots, cut into pieces about one inch long,— 
these should be planted in light, sandy earth, 
and placed in a gentle bottom heat. The most 
popular kinds are B. Davidsonii, white; Elegans, 
salmon; and Hogarth, crimson colors. 

Such decorative summer vines as Passifloras, 
Bignonias, Clematis and Allamands, should now 
bé pruned in and fresh potted; after which place 
them in a warm situation, but do not give much 

water until such times as they start freely into 
| growth. 

Young Ferns may readily be raised by filling 
a seed-pan up to within one inch of the brim 
with woods earth ; on the surface sow the spores, 
| no earth cover, then settle the whole with water, 
and place a pane of glass large enough to cover 
the whole pan. Adiantums, Dicksonias, Lygo- 
diums, and other filmy kinds, come up freely in 
this way if kept warm, moist, and in a shady 
situation. The leathery-leaved kinds are more 
difficult to raise from spores, but are readily 
multiplied by division of the stock. 

Azaleas should have a liberal supply of water 
when in bloom and while they are making their 
young growths; and when the latter has just 
about done growing, the wood is then in a good 
condition for both grafting and to use as cut- 
tings. The Azalea we think ought to be more 
extensively grown than it is at present. No 
genus of plants is more gaudy, and it certainly 
| is not difficult to cultivate ; its greatest enemy is 
the Thrip, but this is easily subdued by tobacco 
smoke, or by water applied with the syringe. 

Do not let the greenhouse get overcrowded 
with half-hardy bedding-out material; these 
should be moved out early into frames, as directed 
last month, so that space may be gained to show 
off to advantage the Pelargoniums and Gera- 
niums, &c., &c. 

















Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 
Deciduous trees and shrubs may be planted as 
soon as the ground is dry; and if the specimens 
are large, the branches should be cut back and 
proportionately to the damage the roots has 
sustained in lifting. All large wounds made 
should receive a coating of pitch and tar, and 
stakes should be provided to support the tops. 
One plan consists in putting large stones around 
the tree, and they keep it steady and act also as 
a mulch to retain moisture. The effect, however, 
on the lawn is not good. The planting of ever- 
greens had better be deferred till April or May. 

Seeds of annual and other plants are sown 
with advantage in a _ hot-bed, directions for 
making which have been given heretofore. A 
cold bed for receiving the surplus bedding plants 
from the greenhouse is desirable. 

Any bare or thin places on the lawn should 
have grass and clover seed sown on them, and 
the whole raked and rolled. Walks and roads 
should be put in order, the beds and borders 
dressed up neatly, and coverings of plants 
partially opened up to admit air and light. 
ne 


Growing Violets. 





For the past five years we have adopted a plan 
for growing Violets for winter blooming which 
differs in many respects from the common prac- 
tice, and results in an abundance of bloom at less 
expense than theold method. Any time in April 
we cut from the old plants young runners with 
roots and pot them into two-inch pots, placing 
them in a shaded green-house until about the 
middle of May. They are then shifted into three- 
inch pots and set closely in cold-frames. The 
frames are covered with screens made of laths 
nailed about one inch apart, which furnish the 
necessary shade from our hot summer suns. The | 
only attention given them during summer is to 
keep them watered, and the pots clear of weeds. 
About the middle of September we turn them | 
from the pots and plant in frames six inches 
apart each way, first digging into the soil a liberal 
dressing of bone-dust. he lath screens are 
placed over them for a few weeks while the 
weather remains warm. About the first to mid- 
dle of October the sashes are placed on the frames 
but not kept close until the middle of November, 
after which time we never move tlicm except 
when gathering the flowers. No mats or any 
other protection is used except the sashes, and 
herein our method differs most materially from 
that in common use. Since we have discarded 
mats and shutters on violet frames we have never 
had any lack of bloom throughout the whole 
winter, and our observation during this and last 
winter shows that our bloom is much more | 
abundant than with those who cever their frames | 
nightly with mats. Our plants get all the light | 
and sun, and during bright days the soil gets so 
thoroughly warmed that no frost of any conse- 
quence gets in. In using mats the glass will | 








unavoidably get obscured with dirt and trash so | 
that when uncovered they do not get the full | 
benefit of the sun, and where a large nutnber of | 
sashes are in use it is always late before they are | 
all exposed to the sun, and the covering must be | 
commenced some time before the sun has left in | 
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order to get through. Then again, in dark 
snowy weather the mats are apt to be left on and 
the frost creeps in around the sides of the frames, 
so there is sad havoc when opened again. Of 
course there are old fogies who will say this is 
all nonsense, but so long as I get more blooms 
without the mats I shal) never go. back to the old 
expensive system. Last winter was an uncom- 
monly cold one, but I sold thousands of violets 
to men who could not get them from their 
covered frames. The plants kept during summer 
I find always give the earliest flowers in fall, and 
the risk of losing them in summer when planted 
out more than compensates for any extra trouble 
in watering, &c. In tact, we think it less trouble 
to keep them thus than to cultivate them outside, 
while the shade and water preserves them from 
the red spider, which is so destructive to them 
in summer. W. F. Massey. 
Chestnut Hill, Feb. 4th, 1878. 


Thoughts on some Popular Flowers. 





As the time will soon be here when all lovers 
of flowers will be busy preparing for another 
year of buds and blossoms, a few remarks on 
some of our popular flowers will not be amiss. 
First, on 

Dahlias from Seed. 

The past spring, I sowed a few seed about the 
latter part of March, in a bed prepared the same 
as for a hot-bed; but covered with pieces of 
plank in lieu of a sash. As soon as the weather 
had sufticiently advanced they were transplanted 
to a rich flower border, where they grew very 
apidly, and to my astonishment bloomed the last 
of June, for I was under the impression that the 
required two or three years to bloom from seed. 
The tlowers of these seedlings were not what 


| could be wished in regard to doubleness of bloom,,. 
| which fault I attribute to the greater part of the 


seed not germinating, as it is said by florists that 
the seeds that will produce single or semi-double 
flowers are more robust and sure to grow than 
those that will produce double ones. This is 
written more to show that this justly popular 
flower can be grown very easily from seed, and 
will bloom almost as soon as plants bedded out 
at the same time. Culture same as for Balsams. 
Flowers for the Million. 

The following twelve varieties of popular 
annuals will give a good account the entire sum- 
mer, if proper attention is given to culture: 1, 
Aster, embracing the entire list in its many varie- 
ties; 2, Balsam, the improved double kinds; 3, 
Dianthus, such as Heddewigii, Laciniatus, Im- 
perialis, &c.; 4, Nasturtium, the new Tom Thumb 
varieties; 5, Petunia, the choice show kinds; 6, 
Portulacca, both double and single; 7, Phlox 
Drummondii, this plant is pre-eminently the one 
for the million, succeeding admirably in all places 
and under the most adverse treatment, undoubt- 
edly the finest annual in cultivation; 8, Esch- 
scholtzia, for brilliancy this plant is unsurpassed ; 
9, Larkspur ; 10, Verbena; 11, Ten Weeks Stock ; 
12, Zinnia. The above twelve plants should be 
grown by all who cultivate flowers. No extra 
treatment is needed in their cultivation, and the 
most inexperienced can grow them with ease. 
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I must not forget to mention that fragrant little 
annual, Mignonette, which of course needs no 
commendation from at y one; suffice it to say 
that the old kind is as good with its modest 
name of Sweet Mignonette as any of the high- 
sounding ones. A few words to lovers of the 
so-called 
Dutch Bulbs. 

While you are making out your list for the 
coming fall be sure and include the little Roman 
Hyacinth, with its pure white single blooms; 
this is the earliest of all the hardy bulbs, bloom- 
ing sometimes before the Snowdrop. At the 
present writing (January 2ist) I have one in 
flower in the open ground with no protection 
whatever, and subject to some intensely cold 
weather. The most determined flower to bloom 
that I know of is the 

Sweet Violet. 

This plant will take advantage of even a few 
days thaw in dead winter, to put forth several of 
its intensely fragrant white flowers; in fact my 
violets bloom the entire winter without regard 
to temperature. I wonder if it is widely known 
how easy it is to winter geraniums, fuchsias, 
heliotropes, &c., in a cold pit. It is a much bet- 
ter way than keeping them in the house. At 
some future time I may give directions for mak- 
ing one. A few words, now, about some flowers 
that are lauded by florists as 

Great Acquisitions. 

First, there is the so-called magnificent Penste- 
mon. Seeing it praised so highly in the cata- 
logues, | was induced to buy seeds of “choice 
named varieties,’ and the plants were actually 
not worth the space they occupied; in place of 
the tube ehaped flowers of two or three inches 
long, there were a few scattering bells, a half or 
three-quarters of an inch long, and of the dirtiest 
red color imaginable, the only color produced in 
the whole lot; and another drawback was, the 
plants were infested with little worms which ate 
out the heart and caused them to die. Such 
plants as Nemophila, Jacobia, Whitlavia, Gilia, 
Crepis, Clarkia, &c., are not worth growing. I 
was quite disappointed in a “new and improved 
Phlox Drummondii,” the “Grandiflora” varieties; 
I tried it the past summer, and to me there is not 
the slightest difference discernable between it and 
the old kind. In future I shall beware of “Novel- 
ties.” G. W. 

Oaksville, Warwick Co., * Jan mary, 1878. 

AT 


Novelties in Floriculture. 


What a knack the New York florists have for 
getting out “Novelties” in plants, and by the aid 
of wood-cuts and tinted paper selling them too. 
We have just been looking over the “Novelties” 
for 1878 in one of their catalogues. We find 
“Klenia Articulata” is a novelty of 1878. What 
would our grandmothers who grew the old 
“Candle-plant” (Cacalia Articulata) say to this. 
Two or three years ago we noticed an article in 
the Gardener's Chronicle, saying that the plant 
had entirely disappeared from cultivation. We 
had had it lying around the green-houses for 
years, taking care of itself,so we rolled up a plamt 
and mailed it to Dr. Thurber, of N. Y., who we 


know loves old things, and who hailed it as an 
old boyhood friend. Now, it is a “Novelty” with 
the New Yorkers, and is worth 50 cents a plant. 
| Last year we catalogued and sent out a pure 
white Ageratum which has been in this neigh- 
borhood for some years. Now it is in this same 
| catalogue asa novelty of 1878, with a brand-new 
name. Last spring we also sent out a fine Ver- 
bena under the name of “Beauty of Oxford; 
}mow the author of. this New York catalogue 
| coolly puts our poor Beauty in “Our new set of 
| Verbenas for 1878,” without a word as to its ori- 
in. The beautiful Begonia “Argyrostygma 
tubra,” of which we have written elsewhere, 
|and which has been common in the Baltimore 
| trade for years, and which was sold in Lexington 
| market last spring, is another “Novelty of 1878,” 
and worth $1.00 a plant. It is well worth the 
money, however, to any one who has not had it. 

Golden Bronze Geranium ‘ ‘Harry Hieover,” 
we imported and propagated for three years and 
discarded it. It is now a first-class “Novelty of 
1878.” 

And so on with two-thirds of the so-called 
“Novelties” which go to make up these attractive 
catalogues, and which Baltimoreans order when 
the same plants can be bought at home for one- 
third the money. The fact is-that all the best 
plants catalogued can be bought at the floral 
stands in Baltimore markets, pot and all, for the 
same price they are sold at wholesale in New 
York. Not that New York prices are too high, 

| but Baltimore prices are too low to afford 
| reasonable profit to the growers, especially to 
those who have small places, as most of those 
who supply the markets have. W. F. M. 





Early Vegetables. 


| Me ssrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Now that the song of the blue bird admonishes 
| us that spring is approaching, it behooves those 
| who wish to have an early garden to begin; so 
| that when the regular spring work comes we 
;may not be hurried, so as to neglect that vital 
part of all good and successful farming, viz: the 
vegetable garden. Bean-poles and pea-sticks can 
now be provided, and all trash raked off and 
burnt, or put in the stable-yard. And as I have 
never seen a farmer's family who objected to 
early vegetables, now is the time to get a hot bed 
under way. You have so often given directions 
about making hot-beas that it is superfluous for 
me to say anything about how they should be 
arranged. I think most hot-beds for early let- 
tuce, cabbage-plants and tomatoes are made too 
hot. The seeds are invariably sown too thick, 
and the plants are not aired enough and grow too 
slender, and suffe. the more when they are trans- 
planted. If the seed are sown in rows about 5 
inches apart, and when the plants get to be an 
inch high they are thinned out and the extra 
plants set out in a cool frame, the plants left in 
the hot-bed will grow strong and stocky, and are 
easily transplanted when the weather suits. 
Those in the cold frames will come on a little 
slower, but make good succession plants. Egg- 





plants and peppers require much greater heat to 
germinate the seed, and also for the growth of 
Very often the seed of these two 


the plants. 

















vegetables have been pronounced as worthless, 

when the cause of their failure was want of heat 

in the hot-bed. 2.8.4 
Harford Co., Md. 








° 


New Carnation ‘‘ Peter Henderson.”’ 


———e — —_ 


Messrs. Nanz & Neuner, of Louisville, the 
introducers to the trade of the White Crape 
Myrtle and the Dwarf Pomegranate, Jas. Vick, 
have sent out another novelty in the Carna- 
tion here figured. It is claimed by them to 
possess most valuable qualities, especially in its 
free blooming habit, fragrance, and the great size, 
perfection. and durability of its flowers. It is 
said also to be equally good as a winter and sum- 
mer flower, and a first-class bedding plant. This 
plant is being offered in this market, as will be 
noticed, by Messrs. Massey & Co. 

*-@- 
The Vegetable Garden. 

March.—The preparation of the ground, 
w henever its condition will permit, should now 
be attended to; but great care should be paid to 
its being in suitable condition. Nothing is gained 
by working the soil when wet. Abundant ma- 
nuring is necessary to the best results in the 
garden, and the soil must be thoroughly pulver- 
ized. Continued stirring of the soil tends to 
earliness as well as enlarged yields. 

Asparagus beds, not already cleared away, 
ought to have the tops cut off and burned, and a 
good thick dressing of well-rotted manure ap- 
plied. An application of salt (say a pound to 
the square yard of surface) is an advantageous 
one. Bush Beans may be planted towards the 
end of the month; they may be killed, but the 
chance of success is worth trying for. Beets and 
Carrots for an early supply may be sown as soon 
as the ground can be worked. Cabbages and 
Cauliflowers may be planted out from the seed 
beds and cold frames; seeds sown for summer 
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and fall use. Celery seed may be sown; see 
valuable paper on the culture of this plant on 
Lettuce may be sown in the 
border. Onion sets may be planted out for early 
crop. Peas should go in as soon as ground can 


| be worked, for earliest crops, and for succession 


every ten days. Potatoes should be planted.— 
Rhubarb beds should havea dressing of manure, 
if not already given. Radishes may be sown in 
the borders, and Spinach in drills 16 inches wide. 

Composts should be prepared, the hut-beds 
looked after, and winter crops carefully culti- 
vated. A number of useful papers are to be 
found elsewhere on subjects pertaining to the 
vegetable garden. 

—3= Se 


Market Gardening. 





Editors American Farmer : 

The raising of “garden truck” for market has 
risen to considerable proportions in our country. 
As the great centers of population increase, the 
demand fer more and a greater variety of vege- 
tables, &c., &e., increases to keep pace with the 
growth. A considerable proportion of this 


| increase is drawn from the country where vegeta- 


bles, &e., &., are grown, and consumed in greater 
or less quantities. Habits acquired in rural 
abodes, instead of lessening become more fixed, 
or rather make demands which will not be satis- 
fied without an indulgence; and a temperate 


|indulgence in fresh green vegetables, etc., not 


only gratifies the appetite but is conducive to 


| health. 


During the decade from 1850 to 1860, market 
products increased rapidly, as by government 
statistics I find the whole value to be $5,280,023, 
and in 1860 the value rose to $16,159,498. In 


|market products, New York State produced the 


greatest amount in value in 1860, New Jersey 
second, and Massachusetts third ; Pennsylvania, 
which in 1850 stood second, in 1860 rated as the 
fourth State in these products. California, which 
in 1850 was a young State producing only $75,- 
275, in 1860 was the fifth, producing $1,161,855 
in value; these five States producing something 
more than one-half the value produced in all the 
States. This may be accounted for in part, per- 
haps, as containing, or being in the immediate 
vicinity and easy communication with, the most 
yopulous centers of the Union and best markets. 

hat such a business should have grown from 
the comparatively small beginning in 1850, in 
ten years only, would go to show in some mea- 
sure its importance in an agricultural point of 
view, especially when we consider the compara- 
tively small proportion of arable land profitably 
available for the culture of garden truck; the 
present value of these garden products I am at 
present unable to approximate, as I have not the 
statistics. 

Market gardening to be economically pursued 
should have its location either in the immediate 
vicinity of a good market, or onthe line of some 
rail or water communication, and within easy 
distance, as all truck is of quickly perishable 
nature, and can only be preserved fresh but a 
few hours. But it may be asked, may not this 
business be overdone? Undoubtedly it may be 
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ger of such being the case may be inferred from 
comparing present prices with those of 1850, and 
then it must be considered that consumption 
increases as the supply becomes more abundant 
and the variety is increased. We must also bear 
in mind that our populous centers are constantly 
increasing in number and inhabitants, and also 
that the area which can be economically devoted 
to this object is limited. 

Before entering upon the business of garden- 
ing, there are several things to be considered : 
Not every one who may be advantageously situ- 
ated,fand supplied with other essential requisites, 
may succeed; a talent is required in knowing 
how to sell, without which early and good pro- 
duction is of little importance ; foresight to know 
what varieties to produce, with constant untiring 
industry, is necessary to success. The constant 
supervision of the master mind is essential to see 
that everything is done, and done in just the 
right time, and as it should be; in order to do this, 
he should rise early and sit up late, and be con- 
stantly on the alert, doing with his hands while 
his mind is constantly active. Perhaps I could 
rive no better description of the thorough gar- 
den proprietor than to say, he should have a per- 
fect adaptedness to his business ; and may we not 
say the same of every kind of business? 

The proportionally most successful producers 
of garden truck are confined to small areas, a 
few acres at the most; thorough culture must be 
the rule; one man alone can successfully manage 
less than an acre, when devoted to the various 
products which go to make up the variety. 

In locating a garden, a sheltered location (other 
things being equal) is the best where a choice is 
to be had, but more frequently this is not to be 
had. If the soil is not right, it must be made so 
by changing its constitution in some of the 
various known ways of draining, sub-soiling, 
trenching, mixing and manuring, ete. Almost 
any soil is capable of being improved by some 
of these methods. The intelligent gardener 
should make himself conversant with the nature 
and constitution of his soil, so that he may make 
any needed amendments to adapt it to his pur- 
poses, also the adaptability of soil to crop, and vice 
versa. The soil must be made deep and be well 
filled with plant food, so that the plant roots 
may find their appropriate pabulum at every 
step. 

Provision must be made for an unlimited amount 
of manure and fertilizing matter, not only for one 
year but annually, so long as the business is con- 
tinued; and the fertilizers need be somewhat 
varied and mixed; hot-beds and kindred appli- 
ances will be needed, as well as necessary tools, 
teams, wagons, etc., which will suggest them- 
selves to the observing and thinking individual. 

Worcester Co., Mass. W. iH. Waite. 





——~-@ 


Celery Culture. 





Editor American Farmer : 


Celery is so delicious an esculent, that any 
information tending to lessen the difficulties of 
its culture, and assure an abundant supply of the 
best quality, might be thought welcome to the 
public. 








Having obtained several successive crops of 
celery well worthy of being kept in the dack- 
ground and eaten in private, and at last having 
secured a supply of the choicest kind,—large, 
solid, white as snow, crispy and delicious, that 
was sure of being praised whenever tasted,—I 
have concluded to give your readers (by your 
permission, Mr. Editor,) a little of my experience, 
and some suggestions by the way. 

The first step in celery culture is to procure 
the seed. I have tried both the dwarf and the 
tall, and have been best pleased with the “Large 
White Solid,” an ounce of which from any relia- 
ble seedsman should produce several thousand 
plants. Select for the seed-bed a shady place on 
the north side say of a stable, or any other spot 
protected from the mid-day sun; make the 
ground thoroughly rich and well pulverized, of 
soil that will not stiffen. Sow the seed about 
the 10th of April, in this region, and press down 
with your foot the soil in the rows over the 
seed. This is of much importance, thinks Mr. 
Peter Henderson, both in securing the young 
plants from being burnt out by the dry hot 
weather so frequent in May, and in giving the 
seed an earlier start than the weeds between the 
rows, so that the latter may be destroyed with 
the hoe as soon as they appear; while the celery 
plants will have made enough growth to be seen 
and avoided. Grown in the shade, the plants. 
will advance rapidly and must be thinned out as 
they enlarge,—thus enabling you to spare a sup- 
ply for some of your neighbors. Be sure to clip 
off the tops once while growing, to increase the 
number of branches or stalks; and te transplant 
once or twice, to secure a mass of fibrous roots. 

While they are coming on, let us turn our 
attention to the ground where they are to be set 
out, and I would here remark that usually I have 
experienced great trouble in keeping the young 
plants alive during the first four or five weeks 
after being set out. They seem to be on the 
point of burning up, or dying out, let me water 
them as carefully as I might; and I have adopted 
two plans for the future: one of them is to make 
the ground where they are to be set as rich as 
possible with barn-yard manure tn the early 
spring, and plant my potatoes there. The culti- 
vation of this crop and the action of the earth 
and rains will thoroughly decompose the coarse 
hot manure and reduce it to the condition proper 


for feeding without burning the tender roots of , 


the young celery plants. The other plan is, 
when the potatoes have been removed and the 
ground thoroughly plowed up and pulverized, 
and a trench made some 8 or 10 inches deep, at 
the bottom of which have been placed the richest 
strata from the potato-bed, but no fresh manure, 
and the young plants have been set therein about 
the 20th July, in rows abeut 6 feet long and a 
foot apart, and the plants at distances of 6 inches 
in the rows, to have the earth well pressed or 


jirmed down with the foot around the plants. 


Shading for a few days is very good, and they 
must be watered for a while, too; but with no 
fresh manure applied to burn the roots, and the 
hot dry air excluded by the pressure till the 
growth has begun, and the cool nights of August 
coming on with their refreshing dews, the plants 
may be confidently expected to quicken up into 

















active growth and advance in their size almost 
from day to day. 

One more point and I close. My usual custom 
has been the old, familiar method of hilling or 
banking up the plants as they grow. And the 
sure result has at the last appeared in the Celery 
when dug out in the winter,—blackened with 
rust, and more than half of the growth utterly 
unfit for the table. Taking Mr. Henderson again 
for my guide, last year I abandoned the hilling 
or banking-up system. The plants grew as they 
pleased, and spread themselves in every direc- 
tion. When the 10th of December arrived they 
were still unprotected. We had had several 
hard freezes, and it seemed as if the Celery could 
never be reduced into shape er recover from the 
exposure. But a warm, plentiful rain set in; the 
frost was all washed out of the plants; they 
were unhurt, and could be straightened up and 
brought into order. The earth was then filled 
in around them, and a good thick covering of 
leaves soon after applied, and the crop left to 
bleach. It was ready for use at Christmas, and 
has been uniformly of .the very best quality, as 
stated at the beginning of the article. 

While some experts around me shake their 
heads and say this will never do, I accept the 
philosophy of results, and purpose to try the 
experiment again. R. 

Lutherville, Md., Feb. 23, 1878. 


—_—___—- @ + —__ 


Transplanting Vegetables, 





A very experienced market gardener gives the 
following to the Massachusetts Ploughman : 


This is one of the most important operations 
in gardening, and to accomplish it with certainty 
of making the plants thrive and receive as little 
check as possible in their thrifty growth requires 
the exercise of considerable skill on the part of 
the gardener. That they will receive some slight 
check is unavoidable and to be expected, and 
where the seed can as well as not besown where 
it is to remain there is no advantage in trans- 
planting. The cases, however, in which this can 
be done are much less common than where the 
plants must be moved once or twice before they 
reach the spot where they are to complete their 
growth. 

The advantages to be gained by transplanting 
are many—the gain in time is one of the most 
important considerations in the highly manured 
and expensive gardens near the city markets. 
Most plants make slow growthat first, and require 
considerable care which can be bestowed upon 
them with greatest economy in a seed bed, or in 
a plant bed where large numbers of small plants 
can easily be tended and weeded in a small space. 
Another advantage to be gained by transplanting 
is the hastening of the maturity of the plant 
which is affected by the check given to the roots. 
It is customary for gardeners to transplant toma- 
toes three, and even four times, for the sake of 
hastening the maturity, among other considera- 
tions. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that a 
recently transplanted plant is in a delicate and 
unnatural condition; its roots being disturbed 
cannot for the time supply the necessary sap, and 
if the weather should prove dry and windy there 
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| will be danger from wilting. There are several 

| ways of avoiding this danger: in the first place 
the soil should be carefully prepared and made 
as fine as possible, so as to prevent rapid drying 
of the surface; then the roots can be dipped in 
water as the plants are set and the earth firmly 
pressed around them. And if the leaves of the 
plant are very large and soft, it will be well to 
shorten them to avoid excessive evaporation. In 
transplanting under glass the conditions of light, 
air and moisture are so completely under control 
that there will be no need of any wilting with 
proper care given to watering and shading. In 
the open air we are much at the mercy of the 
weather, but by properly preparing the ground 
and transplanting in damp weather, if possible, 

{ there will generally be no great trouble. 

There are some tools in common use among 
the gardeners for transplanting which facilitate 
the work very much. For setting plants thickly 
in a plant bed we use a marker represented in Fig. 


1; it is made of pine wood, the teeth being set 2 


VuvtUYY vty VV 
Fig. 1.—Hot-Bep MARKER. 

|or 3 or 34 inches apart for various kindsof work. 
The head is long enough to reach across a hot- 
bed, or 5 feet 8 inches. When the loam is just 
damp enough and fine enough the holes for plant- 
ing can be made with this tool so that the plants 
can be very rapidly set by hand by simply placing 
the roots in the holes made by the marker and 
| filling round them. 

For marking rows for setting out plants in the 
field a marker represented in Fig. 2 is used, with 











Fig. 2.—Firetp MARKER. 


large wheel and handles somewhat like a wheel- 
barrow. The rim of the wheelis made of strong 
hoop-iron two inches wide, and the wheel is 
| about three feet in diameter; the rim is provided 
with # inch bolts holes at various distances apart, 
so that pegs being bolted to the rim will mark 
the proper distances for setting the plants in the 
row; aman can handle this machine as fast as 
he can walk, and the advantage over any other 
mode of marking is very considerable. 

Celery plants transplanted in very hot, dry 
weather, sometimes need watering once or twice 
after being set out. When this has to be done 
do it thoroughly, using water enough to wet 
down the ground to the roots of the plant, or lit- 
tle advantage will result. W. D. P. 


Tue Ecuorr Tomato, advertised elsewhere, 
promises from its good qualities to be a desirable 
accession to the old varieties of that vegetable. 
It deserves a trial. 
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Home Department. 
Away from Home. 


Home and all its endearments, coupled with 
its contingent cares and anxieties, are left behind, 
and we are off for a little “outing.” Nevertbe- 
less, while it is our nature to enjoy each moment 
as it adds miles betwixt ourselves and that loved 
spot, our thoughts revert in fellowship and 
sympathy to the housekeepers all over the land, 
and we wish that we might, through our pen 
and the Farmer, lend them our eyes and our 
appreciation to enjoy the varied scenery, and the 
spice of contact with the outside world. Such 
pictures and such thoughts do vary the monot- 
ony ot housework and elevate the feelings even 
while peeling potatoes, dusting furniture, and 
renewing buttons. And though they do not 
teach the more practical truths, they reveal to us 
a little of the poetry of life, and we lay by a 
store of something which will renew our youth, 
und give an added interest to our every avoca- 
tion. 

No need to cross the treacherous ocean, and 
traverse the lands of the East for pretty land- 
scapes, While so near to us, nestled among its 
native hills, lies the lovely little lake whici sup- 
plies with water our own beautiful city of Balti- 
more. Look at it now through the frosty air 
of the early morning, seeming to embrace with 
its arms the hills which shelter it. How tne 
shadows deepen and fade, and return again as 
the sun increases in vigor! How pretty the 
moss-covered stones and the grey grass look 
covered with a frosty spray; and the circling 
avenue of trees and neat fence surrounding the 
whole! Along the sides and atop the high hills 
how quiet and peaceful look the homes of other 
people, until the whole scene is roused by the 
shrill whistle of the locomotive, and then another 
piercing note tells us that from opposite direc- 
tions are approaching the great engines which 
help to unite the extremes and keep as one the 
units of our broad land—while the steam and 
motion and white smoke, as it curls and wreathes 
above the trees, reflecting light and color, adds 
another charm to the picture. 

And again,in the sequestered stillness of a 
N. J. farm house, who would dream of the 
enchanting beauty and even grandeur so close 
at hand, when abroad we hear only of its sands, 
and flats, and pebbly shores. But from the high- 
lands of Union county come to us revelations 
of towns and cities with rivers and bays between, 
of islands and distant hills, of bridge piers and 
church spires, of tertile fields studded with wood- 
lands and farm houses, of vessels showing dimly 
against the horizon, and railroads intersecting 
each other with marvelous frequency ; until our 
senses are clogged with the immensity of the 
scene, and we fail to realize what our eyes em- 
brace. 

And then in the midst of the Great Metropolis 
how the hurry and confusion impresses us in 
contrast with the quiet and inaction of our coun- 
try life. And from the Signal Service Station 


on top of the “Equitable Building,” or from 
Trinity Church steeple, and along Broadway, 
that greatest of the great thoroughfares, to Cen- 


lin sight. 








Stewarts, Alsmans and others, how our thoughts 
are stimulated, and we go on wondering and 
rmazed at the evidences of power given by civ- 
ilization, genius and art, ranged in so small a 
space, to be witnessed in so shoitatime! The 
lessons here learned are not to be dissipated by 
weeks and months of obscure living, and the 
experiences thus quickly gained will repay the 
many privations sometimes to be undergone in 
order to possess them. 2 
—_——————— - - 
Home Arrangements. 

Messrs. Editors : 

Your correspondent “T” has most wisely, in 
the interest of health and comfort, appropriated 
the “largest,” “sunniest” and most “cheerful” 
room in the house for the “living room,” and 
where such a room is fitted up with care and an 
approximation to her ideal, it will undoubtedly 
be the most enjoyable one in the house, and in 
after years a scattered family will hold it among 
the happiest memories of home. If such a room 
should in many homes replace the established 
“Parlor,” it would be a vast improvement. I 
trust I may be pardoned for promising to make a 
few more suggestions in regard to this home 
room. First, I humbly protest against the 
banishment of cigars and pipes from the mantel, 
unless an equally convenient basket is provided 
for them. If they have proper receptacles, they 
need not be unsightly; and they are so sugges- 
tive of man’s comfort and liberty to enjoy bhim- 
self in the midst of his family, that I like them 
A pretty lamplighter holder always 
filled betrays a thoughtful care, and there is 
nothing nicer for the purpose than postal cards, 
which, having served their original purpose, are 
cut into narrow strips. 

I will concede all the advantage claimed for 
the “coal stove” from “Thanksgiving” to “St. 
Patrick’s day.” but would never consent to any 
kind that would crewd out the old-fashioned 
open wood fire on the hearth during mid-seasons. 
There can be no substitute for such a fire durin 
the spring and fall, and much of the half anc 
half weather we are liable to even in summer. 
In malarious districts a fire in the open fireplace 
every morning and evening is one of the best 
precautionary measures that can be taken. 

Another point I would like “IT” and others 
of your readers to consider, ¢. e. the carpeting of 
this and other rooms in the house. We house- 
keepers are, asa rule, victims to too much car- 
peting. I am glad to see that “fashion” is leading 
in the right direction, and fast coming round to 
what has been my theory upon the subject these 
many years. Such a carpet as proposed (and a 


| very sensible one it is if carpet there must be) 
| would cost somewhere between $30 and $50, or 


expended. 


| more, according to the size of the room. 


I contend that this money could be much better 
One-fourth of it would make of most 


| ordinary floors a pretty well painted and varn- 
| ished one; if it is already a nice floor it will cost 


not over $5 to stain it either in stripes or all one 
color, and then shellac-varnish it. With a pretty 
floor and judicious use of rugs, a room looks far 
richer and prettier than with twice the cost of 
them in carpets or matting. 















ww 








A heavy rug in the centre of the room, from 
three to four yards square, or three by four if the 
room is longer than its width, and small rugs 
about by sofa, piano or sewing machine, and in 
front of large chairs, is really as comfortable and 
looks as much so as if the whole floor were 
covered. 


Floors treated in this way are not only equally | 


comfortable and pretty, but they have the advan- 


tage in cleanliness instead of that semi-annual | 


bugbear of taking up carpets and house-cleaning. 
The house is always clean. 
so easily lifted and shaken, and the floor wiped 
(usually with only a large soft dust rag) and the 


These rugs can be | 


ordinary occasional washing of windows and | 


paint, and the room seems so nice and clean. 
] think the labor is much less than is required to 
keep a carpeted room supposably clean. 
hard work to sweep a carpet, and when the room 


It is | 


is in constant use this has to be done every day. | 


Where it is done, how much of the dust has 
settled back on the carpet, walls, curtains and 
furniture; in removing this, much of it goes 
back to the floor and remains there. I don’t 
think the superior cleanliness of the rug system 
can be doubted. 

There are many devices for making rugs suita- 
ble for these purposes, some of them almost 
equal to imported ones in beauty and durability. 
I hope some of your readers will favor us with 
directions for making them. I have seen and 
used those made from heavy body brussels car- 
peting, the widths sewed together to make them 
the required size. These can be bound with 
carpet binding or else have a border matching in 
quality and design, which are to be had with 
almost any carpet nowadays. 
but heavy rugs; light ones or druggets are simply 
a nuisance. CERES. 


Papers on Window Gardens—No. 2. 


Pittsburg and Alleghany are not cheerful | 


cities. Their smoky atmosphere with constantly 
falling soot, the dingy look of all and the 
clouded atmosphere laden with blasts of fur- 
naces and outpoured chimneys, impress a 
stranger unfavorably, and make him, despite the 
kindliness of the people, long for the day of 
departure to clearer skies and healthful air. 
One evening toward dusk I was returning from 
Pittsburg to my boarding house in Alleghany. 
To shorten the distance I went through some 
of the poorer streets, where the dull frame 
houses in smal] rows told of the homes of work- 
ingmen. I was not far from some of the great 
factories, with their ceaseless hum and clang of 
machinery, and the glimpses now and then of 
the river, yellow, muddy and swollen, with the 
piles of red brick, no longer red but dirty, made 
me think that the life of an artist, though there 
are many in the city, amid such unpoetical sur- 
roundings, must be peculiarly dist steful. For 
to have much of the ideal, in this extremely 
practical world with its hardness and selfish- 
ness, is not desirable. As I was musing my 
eye caught a bit of green, —bright, vivid, cheer- 
ful. At first only an impression, such as exceed- 
ingly near sighted persons are apt to receive 
before they make further observations. Ii came 
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from a very humble house, and I crossed the 
street to see what bulb or pleasant flower grew 
in the window. I caught, in doing so,a glimpse 
of the poorest but neatest of houses,—its gloom 
in that dim twilight only relieved by two bits of 
cheerfulness,—the red glow in the grate and the 
fresh green of—not a hot-house exotic nor 
imported Holland bulb, but a simple onion. If 
I had merely been told of the effect I should 
have doubted it; but standing there in the street 
full of distracting cares, and not in love, as many 
of us are, with the life others had chalked out 
for me, I can bear witness to the cheerful effect 
of the green of the poor homely onion. It 
reminded me of coming spring, of bursting 
leaves and blossoms, and of a possible spring in 
life, when some of its wintry clouds shall be 
lifted and its gloom lighted by sunshine. 

A very simple occurrence has power to cheer 
a depressed spirit, a tiny thing to gladden the 
eye and refine the sense. A little pot of 
violets, an ivy twining round a picture, a flower 


| in some favorite window, will all associate them- 


selves with the events of the life that is there 
being worked out, and long be remembered. 
Life is hard, stern, cruel often at best circum- 
stances, whatever we may say, to many irresisti- 
ble. Intersperse therefore all the beauty, the 
poetry, the sunshine, you can. We need in our 
harsh struggle all the softening influences we 
ca surround ourselves with. Who does not 
remember in his history some good counsel 
given so roughly that it jarred on our senses 
and feelings, which, had it been spoken in a 


| tone of gentleness and concern, would have won 


Do not try any | 





us to wiseractions? And, if children love home 
little, may it not often be because it is so unat- 
tractive? Some of the most fashionable and 
ingenious places of resort in our large cities are 
such models of beauty and good taste that they 
might well be studied for effect alone. 
JANE BoswELL Moore BrisTor. 
e 


Recipes, 





Tomato Savuce.—Take half a cavful of toma- 
toes; put in a stew pan, adding half an onion, 
sliced, a little thyme, bay leaf, a head of celery, 
a tablespoonful of sugar, a tablespoonful of salt 
and one of pepper, a piece of butter the size of 
a large egg, and a small piece of ham; let these 
simmer slowly until the celery is tender, when 
add a teaspoonful of flower moistened, and a 
little cayenne pepper; boil five minutes, and 
taste to see if it is highly seasoned; strain 
through a hair sieve, and put back in stew pan 
until it adheres rather thick to the back of the 
spoon. 

To SuGar or CyRsTALLIZE Pop-Corn.— 
Put into an iron kettle one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, three tablespoonfuls of water, and one tea- 
cupful of white sugar; boil until ready to candy, 
then throw in three quarts of corn, nicely pop- 
ped; stir briskly until the candy is evenly dis- 
tributed over the corn; set the kettle from the 
fire and stir until it is cooled a little, and you 
have each grain separate and crystallized with 
the sugar; care should be taken not to have too 
hot a fire lest you scorch the corn when crystal- 
lizing. Nuts thus prepared are delicious. 
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Health Notes. 





CaRE OF THE TEETH.—In the first place, the 
teeth should be picked and washed after each 
meal, so as to remove particles of food from their 
cavities and intersticcs. All persons should 
learn the habit themselves, and teach it to their 
children, when quite young, of brushing the 
teeth vigorously, both inside and outside, at least 
once a day. It is better to do so both night and 
morning, out at all events before retiring. It is 
al-o very desirable to employ some soft cleansing 
substance, in addition to the mere rubbing. 
Such are soap and precipitated chalk. But, im 
all cases, care should be taken not to use any 
preparation that feels harsh or gritty to the teeth, 
as all such are injurious. 


ScaLDs OR BurNs—Instantly and liberally 
apply dry flour, and kcep it in its place by a 
bandage. Another excellent application is fresh 
lard, that is, lard without salt. If only salt lard 
is at hand, wash out the salt in cold water. Do 
not apply cold water, salt, spirits, or vinegar. 
If the burn ve in the leg or foot, slit the stock- 
ings, so as to avoid breaking the skin. 


To Cure HoarsENEss.—Beat well the whites 
of two eggs, add two tablespoonfuls white su- 
gar, grate in half a nutmeg, add a pint of luke- 
warm water, stir well and drink often. Repeat 
the preparation if necessary. 


MoTE FROM THE EyeE.--Take a horsehair 
and double it, leaving a loop. If the mote be 
seen, lay the loop over it, close the eye, and the 
mote will come out as the hair is withdrawn. 
If the irritating object cannot be seen, raise the 
lid of the eye as far as possible, and place the 
loop in it as far as yeu can, close the eye and roll 
the ball ar und a few times, then draw out the 
hair; the substance which caused sv much pain 
will be sure to come with it. This method is 
practised by axe-makers and other workers in 
steel. 

THE stings of insects may be relieved by ap- 
plying a little spirits of hartshorn, or by putting 
on & poultice of moist clay. 

e 





Agricultural Education Abroad. 





Editors American Farmer : 


I find among a mass of memoranda, made 
several years ago to guide me in my professional 
duties, an account of an Irish agricultural college 
which I think will be of interest to your readers. 
They have learned through your columns what 
we pay to have an agricultural college; and 
with what precision the stream of public bounty 
is diverted from its channel. I new propose to 
show them what it cost and how it was done in 
Ireland thirty-five years ago—the description 
from which I made my notes having been 
written in 1842. 

The ee Seminary of Templemoyle 
was founded in 1827 by the Northwest of Ireland 


Society. Some fourteen thousand dollars (just the 
State income of our college) was subscribed, and 
with this the buildings were erected. These are 
spacious, simple and comfortable, comprising a 


| good stone house, airy dormitories and school- 
| rooms, and large and convenient offices and out- 


buildings. For some years the school had a 
hard struggle for existence, but in 1842 it 
numbered seventy scholars, ranging in age from 
12 to 21 years, and was in full and successful 
operation. It rented the land it cultivated, own- 
ing only the building site. The school is con- 
ducted on the manual labor system. The pupils 
are divided into two sections which alternate 
with each other, spending half of the day in 
work and half in study. In this way all the 
labor of the farm is done, only two or three 
experienced farm hands being employed. In 
harvest and other seasons, when necessary, both 
sections spend the whole day in the field. In 
winter or wet weather, on the other hand, almost 
all the time is devoted to study. The pupils 
receive a thorough English education, and are 
well grounded in arithmetic, mathematics and 
the sciences. Those who show taste or = 
in that line are taught draughting, &c. In the 
farm work-shops they learn the practice of 
various mechanic arts. 

The fare provided for them is plain but 
plentiful and substantial, and is not wanting in 
variety, as evidenced in the published dietary. 
The state of discipline is described as admirable, 
the greatest attention being paid to the morals of 
the youths. 

And now, what do you suppose all this costs? 
Each student pays $45 per annum,—from this 
and the profits of the rented farm cultivated by 
them all expenses are defrayed. There are no 
government appropriations, no endowments and 
no other sources of revenue. We may add here 
that the college farm is described as a model in 
point of culture, and is equipped with first-class 
stock and implements. Is not this a complete 
demonstration of the possibility of success with 
such a system of agricultural education as I 
sketched in a letter to the Farmer last summer, 
and which is substantially the same as that pro- 
»0sed .by you and that recommended by Mr. 

{cHenry ? 
I do not propose to discuss our college in ex- 


| tenso here, but I wish to show in this connection 


what it costs us per head to educate our students. 
Seventy students at $200—$14,000; State and 
government endowment $13,300; interest on 
stockholders’ and State investments in buildings, 
farm, &c., $6,000—total $33,300. That is, the 
Maryland Agricultural gives its students an ordi- 
nary high school education, with none worthy 
of the name in agriculture, at a cost of $475 per 
annum. If we add to the sum paid by the 
pupils in the Irish college the interest on the 
prime cost of buildings, &., the cost of educat- 
ing each one is $57—4 of what we pay to have 
the thing not done, or so ill done that it were 
better let alone. 

I presume that after going over these facts 
every reader will ask, if this can be done in 
Ireland why not in Maryland? It can be. But 
it never will be done until those most interested, 
the farmers of the State, resolve to enforce their 
right to have the agricultural college (which was 
founded and is supported for their use) managed 
so that they may derive some benefit from it. 

Hosart Herron. 
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MARCH 1, 1878. 
Clubs for the Farmer. 


We hope our friends will not discontinue their 
kind offices on behalf of the Farmer, but as 
opportunity offers enlarge such lists as may have 
been already forwarded, or make up new ones. 

Additional names to clubs already forwarded 
may be sent in at any time during the year at 
the club rate. 

We shall take it as a great favor for our pre- 
sent subscribers to give us Now what effectual 
aid they can in extending our circulation, before 
the busy season begins in earnest. 

WITH the advertisements in our supplement, 
offering certain articles at prices stated to be 
very low, we have no connection whatever. The 
form adopted is designed to attract attention, and 
the advertising agent from whom we received 
them assures us the offers made will be fulfilled. 
Further than that our readers must act upon 
their own judgment. 


Dr. Scort, whose card will be found in our 
advertising pages, we can confidently recom- 
mend, after personal experience of his work, as 
possessing the highest skill in his profession, and 
those requiring the services of an accomplished 
dentist will do well to avail of his. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS. They are an 
important and valuable part of the paper. 





| Legislative Matters. 

The bill of Mr. Mitchell, of Baltimore city, for 
the inspection of fertilizers, after having been 
| favorably reported by the Committee on Manu- 
| factures of the House, was referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Inspections, which reported against it 
[and thus gave it its quietus. 

| The inspection of tobacco is still under consid- 
|eration, and the impression gains strength that 
‘no material changes will be made in the present 
| system, except, perhaps, the abrogation of so 
‘much of the law as imposes a penalty of $300 for 
| the shipment of tobacco from the State without 
| inspection. . 

| The bill for the erection of an elevator to 
| accommodate Maryland water-borne grain, and 
a contiguous pier for fruits, vegetables, &c., will, 
| it is believed, be lost. It was proposed to build 
| the elevator and pier by the sale of bonds for 
| $500,000 issued by the State, and to provide for 
la sinking fund and for current expenses by 
| requiring all grain coming to Baltimore to be 
weighed by State officers and taxed therefor one- 
quarter of a cent per bushel. The city grain trade 
and millers opposed the bill, and considerable 
antagonism to it was developed in grain-growing 
counties of the Western shore. 

The fate of the bill introduced for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance ef an Agricultural 
Experiment Station probably depends on the 
settlement of vexed questions touching the 
State’s revenue. If anticipated embarrassments 
are escaped, the much-desired institution may be 
set up ; otherwise not. An argument used against 
it is, that the State already contributes liberally 
to the Agricultural College. Should this prove 
potent, the farmers of the State may have that 
superfluous institution to thank for the defeat 
of a measure promising incalculable advantages 
to their class. 

The College’s application foradditional appro- 
| priations was probably only a diplomatic essay 
to save, by asking a great deal, their regular 
donation, and we believe is not being pressed. 








Inspection of Fertilizers. 


Mr. Carter, in his communication on page 85, 
thinks, if it is to be inferred that we oppose any 
law regulating the sale of commercial fertilizers 
to the farmer, that our position is untenable. 

While we agree with him that the physical ex- 
amination of fertilizers fails to give any indication 
of their composition and value, and that therefore 
there is more argument for governmental inter- 
ference in their sale than in that of commodities 
whose qualities are more readily discernable, 
yet we think the practical difficulties in the way - 
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have not been met by any law enforcing inspec- 
tions and affixing penalties for inferior articles or 
fictitious analyses. The law here is the same in 


_ substance as that Mr. Carter favors, and it isa 


dead letter. The burden of proof rests upon 
the farmer, and in legal fights, all know how 
divergent is the testimony of chemical experts. 
Former laws in this State failed to protect the 
consumer or to benefit any one save the officials 
who drew the fees. 

In the place of such objectionable laws, we prefer 
a resort to the German control system by which 
the manufacturer and seller, and the buyer and 
user, by mutual and voluntary agreement, 
establish an umpire between them, such as are 
afforded by the Experiment Stations so numer- 
ous in that country. 

le nantes , 
Reduction of Grange Fees. 

The Ohio State Grange, which has just held 
its annual session, ratified the amendment to the 
constitution proposed by the National Grange, 
reducing the minimum initiation fee to subordi- 
nate granges to three dollars for men and one 
dollar for women. This grange completes the 
number necessary to make the amendment 
effective,—so that as soon as the result can be 
officially announced, the new law will be opera- 
tive. It is believed that the result will be large 
additions to the Patrons. 








The Agricultural College. 





The Marlboro’ Gazette has been publishing a 
series of letters from Mr. B. Maurice, formerly a 
professor in this institution, giving some facts in 
its history. The past reports of the president 
and faculty have not been marked by perspicuity 
or candor, and the statements here made seem to 
clear up some points obscured by their treat- 
ment. This is the second instance where a pro- 
fessor in the college, who has been superseded, 
has given the public some surprising informa- 
tion as to its management, methods and disci- 
pline. It will be remembered that it was Prof. 
Worthington who showed, in a letter published 
after his removal, that although the catalogue 
for an entire year contained the names of only 
seventy-six pupils, thirty-seven of them were boys 
being prepared for the United States military 
and naval academies ; and that during the same 
session the agricultural community of Maryland 
furnished but seven representatives. 

The letters of Mr. Maurice are of great length, 
and we can give only some detached extracts, as 
bearing upon the condition and usefulness of 
the college—subjects which are now receiving 
attention from the proper committees of both 
houses of the Legislature. 

We have no acquaintance with and have never 
seen Mr. Maurice, but as his statements are given 
a prominent place in a highly respectable journal 


published in the county in which the college is 
located, and he invites the committees on educa- 
tion of the Legislature to call him before them 
to substantiate what he says, they deserve notice: 

“The truth is that the naval students at the Agri- 
cultural, Ist, have ruined for many years to come 
the discipline of that College and its efficiency 
as an agricultural institution; 2d, they have in 
no way contributed to the paying off of its debt.” 

“Those who judge of the ‘middies’ in embryo 
by the corps of officers of the American navy 
would commit an egregious error.” * * * * 

“Even the Professor of Agriculture (?) is a 
colonel and an ex-cadet of West Point, who, 
having only a few agricultural pupils, not a 
dozen, devotes one hour and a-half every week 
to teaching ‘what he knows about farming,’ 
whilst, on a more congenial ground, he devotes 
every day one hour and a-half to teaching arith- 
metic and geography, also spelling, to the boys 
preparing fer the Naval School. Another part 
of his time was taken as Instructor in Military 
Tactics and as Registrar.” * * * * * * 

“Add to this that our future commodores out- 
number, three to one, the few students who, rart 
nantes in gurgite vasto, came to that college, de- 
luded by its title, with the hope of being taught 
practical and scientific agriculture.” * * * * 

“Being aware of the strict, severe discipline to 
which they are about to be subjected, and know- 
ing it is their last chance to sow their wild oats, 
to play all the mischief an American boy is 
capable of, they mean to make good use of their 
stay at the Agricultural. 

“The Maryland boys who happened to come 
there with the hope of learning something about 
agriculture and who constitute a small minority, 
are their first victims——They heap upon those 
unfortunate sons of our farmers—those con- 
temptible “clod hoppers,” as they call them,—all 
the sneers, insults and outrages they can. They 
haze them unmercifully.” 


[We have in our possession a statement made 
by a former student which fully bears out this 
statement, so far, at least, as he was concerned.— 
Ed. A. F.| 


“Some ot my readers, puzzled by the opening 
and closing sentences in the extract, heading my 
letter (‘We have nine boys preparing, &c., and 
‘these extra fees have paid the Professors’ sala- 
ries,’) will be at a loss to understand such arith- 
metic from a professor of mathematics. For, 
nine boys multiplied by $250 extra fees, give only 
$2,250, not $8,000. Besides, they marvel why 
so much ‘fuss’ should be made about only nine 
boys. 

I can give the key of the problem to the unini- 
tiated : 

The storm of last year being over, the ‘policy’ 
is now to conceal from the public the real num- 
ber of navy boys. Hence that number of nine. 

But the average is over thirty per year, not 
nine. Professor Worthington publicly stated 
 § were thirty-seven ata time.—lIn fact, all the 
‘cadets’ belonging to other States and several 
belonging to Maryland and to the District, are 
drawn to the Agricultural College, by ‘special’ 


| printed circulars, advertising a ‘Preparatory 
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School for the Army and Navy, with the usual | R. D. R., Hickman Co., Ky., says: “I think 


array of testimonials in favor of its head from 
noted naval officers. 

These ‘special cadets’ aggregate fully half the 
whole number of pupils. Let us say they aggre- 
gate thirty-two. Thirty-two boys multiplied by 
$250 give precisely the correct figure of $8,000 
extra fees. 


the Furmer the best agricultural periodical I 
have ever seen, and I have seen the most of those 


| published in the United States. 


But, then, how to explain the fatidic number | 


of nine? It is most easy, candid reader : 

The examination of candidates for admission 
as cadet midshipmeen invariably begins en the 
5th of June and ends on the 15th of same month. 
Now, it is obvious that, since the “special class” 
must be at Annapolis on the 5th, they cannot be 
at the College on the 6th of June, date of the 
Report of Capt. Parker! The wonder is that 
there are even nine remaining on the College 
grounds. 

Now, it is clear that the College pays the 
Faculty with its own fund; that our State 
derives no pecuniary benefit from the presence 
of the navy boys? But, on the contrary, gives 
them ‘a special instruction’ that taxes all the 
‘energies of mind and body’ of the professors ? 
And, what does she receive in compensation ? 
The scorn and sneers of these “specials;” the 
persecution of her sons who venture there; the 
ruin of all discipline for years to come, at least as 
long as a navy officer shall preside over the 
destinies of an Agricultural College; and an 
army officer occupy the chair of agriculture. 

This is ‘guod erat demonstrandum. If I am 
wrong in my statements and conclusions, let the 
President contradict them; or, better, let the 
commissions [committees] on Education in both 
branches of the Legislature call to account both 
of us together, Capt. Parker and my humble self.” 





Kind Words for the Farmer. 





Messrs. Editors : 

Your AMERICAN FARMER is highly apprecia- 
ted here. In making up my club, | asked one of 
your old subscribers if he was going to renew 
his subscription to the AMERICAN FARMER. 
“Yes,” says he, “consider me a subscriber as long 
as I live.’ Those who are familiar with the 
good things it contains, say they cannot do with- 
out it. They can practice the good things it 
teaches. Its precepts and examples set forth are 
adapted to our soil and climate. JI wish I had a 
larger club for you, but hope to add to it in the 
future. All I can say is, I bid it God speed. 

Truly yours, 
Laurel, Del., Jan. 21,78. T. W. Rapa. 


C. C. H., Kinston, N. C., writes: “Accept my 
gratitude for the efficient manner in which you 
have managed the American Furmer in the past, 
and my earnest wishes for a continuance in the 
same manner. There is no loss of interest in 
the success of this valuable magazine.” 

W. H. B., Prince William Co., Va., writes: “I 
have mentioned the Farmer within the past two 
months generally to our neighbors, but find that 
most of them are subscribers to it; indeed, I 
scarcely know one who pretends to read that is 
not a subscriber to it.” 


| time companion 





, Of subscribers, says: 





W. H. D., Granville Co., N. C., says: “I can’t 
well do without the Furmer. I commenced 
taking it about a quarter of a century ago, and 
expect to take it as long as I live.” 

H. G. H., Louisa Co., Va, writes: “There is 


| no paper we prize as we do the old American 


Farmer : the older it grows the better it gets.” 

F. A. H., Madison, Fla., writes: ‘Please 
never discontinue my subscription unless [I 
write to that effect, as I expect it to be my life- 
hereafter. Your magazine 
needs only to be read to be appreciated by all 
farmers, whether they reside North, South or 
West. I think I will get you some more sub- 
ecribers soon.” 

W. T. K., Fairfax Co., Va., in sending a club 
“All are old subscribers, 
except one who was formerly a subscriber, but 
not last year. He says he cannot do without 
his old friend The American Farmer.” 

From many gratifying notices from our 
brethren of the country press we take the fo!- 
lowing : 

“The sterling and indispensable Maryland 
agricultural journal.”—Havre (Md.) Republican. 

“This old journal fully sustains its high and 
well-earned reputation.” —Amherst ( Va.) Enter- 
prise. 

“Tillers of the soil should have this valuable 
journal to consult.”— Moorefie’d (W. Va.) Hxam- 
tner. 

At a meeting of Fairlee Grange, No. 8, Kent 
Co., Md., held on the 16th inst., the following 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That Fairlee Grange return their 
thanks to Bro. W. B. Sands, editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, for his kind offer in placing at the 
disposal of the Executive Committee two 
hundred copies of the proceedings of the fifth 
annual session of the State Grange for distribu- 
tion to the Subordinate Granges, and that this 
yrange recommend to P. of H. the American 

‘farmer as a first-class agricultural journal, and 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
the editor of the Furmer, under seal of the 
grange, signed by the secretary. 

‘HomaAs O. HULME, Secretary. 

Fairlee, Kent Co., Md., Feb, 22, 1878. 


Floral and Fruit Magazine. 

This candidate for public favor, published by 
Col. D. 8. Curtiss at Washington, B: C., at $l a 
year, is very neatly gotten up and contains 
horticultural matter in great variety. Its editor 
— occasional contributions from Messrs. 

m. Saunders, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Wm. R. Smith, ef the Botanical Gar- 
dens, besides other experienced horticulturists. 
Washington, as it seems to us, ought to support 
a periodical of this character. 


(a By an oversight of the printer he failed to 
drop Dr. Woods’ advertisement of the public 
sale of trotting horses, which took place on tie 
20th ultimo, and is reported elsewhere in this 
number. 
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Quotations given below are Wholesale Prices, 

Breadstu ffs.— Flow; —Steady, with a moderate busi- 
ness. We quote : Howard St. Super, $3.75@4.25; do. do. 
Extra, $4.75(@5.25; do. do. Family, $5.50. 5.50; Western 
Super, $3.75@4.25; do. Extra, $4.75@5; do. Penity. 50 
@$6.25; City Mills Super, $3.75@4.25; do. do. Extra, $4.50 
(@$5.25; do. do. Rio brands og Sprin Wheat 
Flour, $5.50@6; do. do. patent, 7.753 ina 
Family, $8; do. Extra, $7.75; Gomes a Family, $8; 
White Plain — $7.50; Bridgewater Family, $8; Bel- 
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Cape Henry Family, $7.75; Chesapeake Extra, $7.50; 
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Wheat.—Du!! and rather heavy. We quote Maryland 
and Virginia red, $1.15@1.33; do. amber, $1 24@1.35; 
t ennsylvania red, $1.31@1.32; Western No. 2 do. $1.30; 
Western No. 2 do., — delivery, $1.33. 
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Southern white, 54@54 cents; do. yellow, 53@54 cents; 
Western steamer. spot, 47% cents; do. mixed, spot, 54¥ 
cents; do do., April delivery, 55 cents. and do. do., May 
delivery, 5544 cente. 
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@9\ cents, and Good Ordinary, 9@9¥ cents. 
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cents; do. L. C. Sides, 6 cents; Bacon Shoulders, 5 
cents; do. C. R. Sides, 6% cents: do. Hams, sugar-cured, 
new, 1044@11 cents; Lard, refined, tres.,84 cents, and 
Mess Pork, ® bri, $11.50. 

Produce. For articles: named we quote as follows: 


| Apples, N. Y. State ¥ brl.. $5.00@5.50; Beans, N. Y. me- 
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cents; do. Sweet, ¥ bri., $2.25@2.75; Beeswax, ¥ Ib., 25 
@% cents; Ginseng, ¥ ib. $'@!1. 10; Seneca Root, ¥ ib., 
60@62 cents; Virginia Suake, ® Ib., 10@12 cents; Tallow, 
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CHEMICALS 


FERTILIZERS 


THE CHEMICAL CO. 


OF 


CANTON. 





Where and How Oar Famous Fertilizers 
are Made Impertant to Farmers and 
Planters. 


The Chemical Company of Canton, manufac- 
turers of chemicals and fertilizers, are the 
largest and best representatives of that great 
interest in the United States. This Company is 
one of the institutions to which Baltimore is 
indebted for al] the benefits which have accom- 
panied the development of fertilizer manufac- 
ture and the building up of what is now one of 
our most important industries. The Company 
has always been progressive, and its liberality 
and enterprise in encouraging scientific research 
and experiment in this useful, practical field, have 
led to important and valuable discoveries. At 
the same time its management has been controlled 
by gentlemen of the highest standing in com- 
mercial life: hence, its operations have never 
brought discredit upon the trade or loss to the 
agricultural community. The Company is a 
wealthy corporation, doing an immense business 
and drawing its patronage from all the Atlantic 
and Gulf States. It enjoys the highest reputa- 
tion throughout all sections of the country tribu- 
tary to Baltimore, and is in every respect a first- 
class business establishment. 

The works of this Company are located at 
Canton, and are very extensive. The buildings 
are substantially constructed of brick, and cover 
an area of two and a quarter acres of ground. 
The entire establishment is equipped with the 
most modern and approved machinery and appli- 
ances known to this branch of manufacture, and 
is divided into departments, so that all the pro- 
cesses of the business are conducted with the 
utmost method, accuracy and success. The 
whole work is so admirably systematized that 
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| the best results are attained with the least waste 


of labor or material. The Company has spared 
no pains or expense to secure the production of 
the best fertilizers at a price which will commend 
it to the trade and to the farming community. 

All the departments are under competent and 
experienced supervision, the entire business 
being conducted under the management of Mr. 
B. N. Baker. 

The fertilizers and chemicals manufactured by 
this Company have been subjected to thorough 
analytical investigation by the most eminent 
American chemists, and have elicited the highest 
commendation. Many leading farmers and 
planters in different States have used the fertili- 
zers of this Company exclusively, and regard it 
as unequalled and unapproachable. 

In explanation of the exceptionally high char- 
acter that the products of this establishment 
have always borne, it is important to state that 
the Company manufacture only by formula given to 
them by their patrons, and are certain, therefore, to 
produce an unadulterated article at all times. 

Another special feature of this Company's busi- 
ness is worthy of attention. They manufacture 
fertilizers to order, according to any formula 
desired,—thus enabling a farmer to secure pre- 
cisely the article best adapted to the condition of 
his lands or-lis system of planting. This is an 
important feature of the Company's business, 
and meets the wishes of many patrons. Their 
facilities for filling orders according to special 
formulas are unequalled. 

The operations of this Company are very 
extensive, and their goods are sold in immense 
quantities, and shipped to all parts of the South. 
Some idea of their transactions may be gained 
from the fact that the works at present consume 
six tons of coal and eight thousand pounds of 
brimstone daily, while the consumption of 
chemicals, acids, etc., is proportionate. Last 
season the works were taxed to the utmost 
capacity, and were insufficient to meet the 
demand made upon them. The orders for the 
season just commenced indicate a marked 
increase over the demand last year, and, in order 
to meet it, a large addition to their main building 
is being constructed and will soon be complete. 
The track and wharf facilities at the works are 
excellent, and afford every advantage in loading 
for shipment by rai] or water, without any loss 
by tearing or wastage. The office of the Com- 
pany isat No. 15 South street, and is connected 
with the works by private telegraph. 

* P.O. box 281. 
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THE NEW 


Real Estate Exchange, 


IN THE 
American Building, No. 2 South St. 
Offers a rare chance to SELL or TRADE 
OFF your REAL ESTATE 
CITY LOTS! 
HOUSES! 
FARMS! 
LANDS! 
BOUCHT AND SOLD. 


CITY PROPERTY WANTED in exchange 
for FARMS, and for sale 





LANDS will be traded for MERCHANDISE 
or PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

All Property left on our books will be aDVER- 
TISED AT OUR OWN EXPENSE 

No charge unless we sel! or trade. 

We offer the finest facilities ever known for 
the sale or trade of property. Send us in a 
written description of your rea] estate; it costs 
you nothing to try us. 


R. MW. HALL, 
Real Estate Broker, American Building. 


E THE WELLS. RICHARDSON 
& COlS PERFECTED 


BUTTER COLOR is recom- 

PERFEC mended by the agricultural press. 
and used by the very best Dairy. 

poe in thts country, Harris Lewis, 
BUTTER: — ~y O. S. Bites, L. 8. 
Hardin, Cheever, E. D. Ma- 


Py ey aon sands more. It is 
C 0 L far better than carrots. annatto, 
* or any other color, at oue fourth 


the coet, and no work to use. It gives a pure’dandelion 
color, and never turns red or rancid, but tends to im- 
proye and preserve the butter. A 25-cent bottle colors 
300 pounds. Warranted to add 5 cents per pound to its 
selling value. Ask your Druggist or Merchant for it. or 
if yon would like to know what it is, what it costs, 
who uees it. and where you can get it, write to 

WELLS, Richarpson & Co. Prop'rs, Bur! ington. Vt. 


0 0 A NURSER 100 acres of Trees, Vines 

and Plante. Best Straw- 

,» nine inches ; aspberries, three inches around 

Ten acres yielded $4,338. Send for price-list free 

40 YEARS Among Sma!) Fruits. telling what and 

how to plant. tens oat-paid for 20 cents, or free to 
every purchaser. M. PARRY, Cinnaminson, * J 





SEED CORN. Sen4 
Pp fo teeta. Be 






lime be 5 


$14 Arch St Pail la Ps 


ie NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS, 


**Carrots, Mapzolds and Sugar Beets. What kinds to 
raise, how to raise, and how to feed By mail. 20 cts. 
Also, rl three works, on “Cabbages, and How to 
Grow Them,”’ “Squashes, and How to Grow Them,” 
“Onions, ond How to Grow Them. 








minute details as farmers want Each, 30 cents, by 
mail. My large Illustrated Seed Catalogue free to all 


JAS. ps H. GREGORY, Marblehead. Mass 





Full of just euch ' 


BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE, 


BONE DUST, pure fine ground bone, prepared for 
the drill, containing 4 per cent. Ammonia and 50 per ct. 
of Bone Phosphate. 

Also, CLIMAX POUDRETTE, our own manu- 
facture, warranted noi to be excelled. For sale by 

ROBS’T TURNER & SON, 


43 8. Frederick St., . Baltimore. _ 


D. E. WILLIAMS, 


70 N. Eutaw Street, 


Shirt and Drawers Maker. 


We aek a trial of a Sample Shirt. If not satisfactory it 
may be unconditionally returned 
era form for self-measurement sent by mail 


PALLISER, PALLISER & CO. — 
ARCHITECTS 


BRIDGEPOBT, CONS. 
Designs, plans, etc , for all kinds of Buiidings, Monu- 
me e Furniture and Interfor Decorations prepared at 
short notice and sent to al! parts of the country. 
Author ef Model Homes for the People ; price 25 cents. 
American Cottage Homes. $5 Full set plans Mode! 
Gothic Cottage; see page 8s. Postpaid 50 cents. 


WANTED TO RENT, 


A FARM NEAR BALTIMORE, by an Eng- 
lishman desirous of settling in that neighbor- 
hood. Satisfactory reference as to responsibility, 
&e. Address R. G. B., 
mh-tf “American Farmer’ Office. — 


MANAGER'S PLACE WANTED. _ 


AN EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
FARMER desires a situation as Manager ona 
Large Farm, where a considerable force is em- 
ployed. The best of references as to capacity. 

Address W. H. 
‘‘American Farmer” Office, Baltimore. 


ASBESTOS! niestractileb Fire or Acids, 


Po Your Own Painting ana Roofing- 

Use H. W. JOHN'S Celebrated ASBESTOS mate- 
rials. Finest Painte, all shades, ready mixed, for out- 
side and ineide work. 

The best ROOF PAINT in the world. Leaky Roofs 
and Walls made water-tight with thie Paint and ASBES- 
TOS CEMENT. Also FIRE-PROOF PAINT; ready- 
made ROOFING. light and easily ap Fe bOlLe 
COVERING : STEAM PACKING, &c. D FOR 


CIRCULARS 
F. H. WI pie tz 


, mr-3t 51 Lesingtes Strest, BALTIMORE. 





DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 


DENTIST, 


N. E. COR. 


Calvert and Monument Streets, 
BALTIMORE. 





QUINN & DUNCAN, 
Carriage Seanatacturers 


No. 1 Orchard Street, 


One door from Madison Avenue, BALTIMORE. 


All work guaranteed. Repairing done promptly, and 
in a neat and durable manner 
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THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


—_ AGENTS FOR— 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR Separators and Steam Engines, 
WESTINGHOUSE’S Vibrators. Clover Hullers and Cleaners and 
Horse-Powers, 
W. A. WOODS’ Mowing and Reaping Machines, 
TEMPLE’S Porcelain-Lined Cylinder Cucumber Pump, 
PENNOCK’S Genuine Corn Sheller, Genuive Van Wickle Fans. 


Mannfacturers and Dealers in-all kinds of 
Implements and Machinery, Seeds, &c. 
We solicit orders from our { TH OMAS NORR IS & SON, Agts. 


old friends and customers. j 
42 Light Street, Baltimore. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 





Light Brahmas & Partridge Cochins. 
a ~ A patentthatwill efiable*anyyone to produce new 


Best fowls for the fatni—very large, ardy and } potatoes. ripe frnit. ky all through the inter. nearly 
handsome. My stock won premiums at Balti- | as cheap as in their ordinary season, will be given to 
more in 1876 and 1877, also at Indianapolis in | © spenceaibie’’ iarmpore Foe or ty wg ay poomses 
1878, Chicks and eggs at_moderate prices Ni? typ on line glee gmat Mage Fy ys 

: ; aa ae |} two stam to.pay returm posta J. CLAR Pe. 
CHAS. B. WISE, California, Md. | Box 1571.New York. pemges My fog 





GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medical. planta, are coated with sugar that they may be.taken by the emallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach; are Intended espetially to act upén the*Liver—thereby relieving all 
such diseases as COsTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DysPEPsIA, COLDs, JAUNDICE, and al] diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of theee Pille thau the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 
OAKLABD, June 28, 1859 

Dr. Gitpin—After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination js certainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medicai profession. Youre truly, J. M. WISTAR, B. D 

From one of the leading retall druggists of West Virginia: 

Westox, W. Va., June *8, 1869 


Messrs. CANBY, GILPIN & Co.—Gent#: Please send by exprees twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al] who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will eupersede al! others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates; &c., from prominent. mén throughout.the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known tbeir uee wil] pass down from generation to generation 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout fhe United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & ©O., Bakimore. . 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on — their improved and 
accurate'RULES)FOR SELF-MEASUREMENS, and a full 
line of saniples*from their immense stock-of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §e., §c. 
A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS 

NOAH WALBER ck CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 
Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 

















Virginia Lands For Sale! 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED ACRES of good land, lying in the county of Middlesex. A large 
proportion of this land heavily timbered with the best of CYPRESS, OAK, ASH, &c., near the 
water, and convenient to saw mills. There isa LARGE DWELLING HOUSE upon this land, 
with 14 good rooms, all in good condition. All necessary outhouses, etc. There is also a — 
mill-seat on this land. The whole tract lying near the Court House. Convenient to schools, ( 
= and private,) churches, post-offices, steamboat landings, railroad depots, &c., &c. Locality 

a neighborhood good. 
This land can be cut up {nto at least. FIVE NICE FARMS, and will be cut up to suit pur- 
chasers. Any one wishing to purchase or desiring information respecting said land, will apply to 


W. W. WOODWARD, 


(Attorney and Agent for THOMAS FAUNTLERO Y,) 


December 29th, 1877. rs Post-Office, Saluda, Middlesex Co., Va. 
A RO nial 


CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


2s & 30 N. Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. . 


Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, 
and Communion Ware. 


REPAIRING, REPLATING AND CILDING IN THE BEST MANNER. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HAIORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


Made of the beet and most concentrated materials, and possesses in a high degree all the virtues of 
PERUVIAN GUANO and. BONE. DUST. combined. Rich in Ammonia and Soluble and P re- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid. Unequalled for Wheat, Oats and other crops. 


PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


Bone Dust and Bone Meal, 


“The Standard in America.” 
ees. 5 a0 20 0's 00d 050s 0958 Bone Phosphate of Lime. . So caeee OO 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BOND, 


Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol and Chemicals, 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 8 GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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RHODES’ 
Standard Manures, 


*=-PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
JNO. M. RHODES & CO. 


$2 South “treet. BALTIMORE. 











THE CHhHLEBRATHD 


Geiser Separator, Cleaner & Bagger 


Is fast superseding all others. It is the most popular machine in this market. This Separator is 
well known throughout the country, and three-fourths of all the Separators sold in this market are 
the GEISER It will thresh as fast, save the grain better, and clean it cleaner than any other 
machine in this markct. Wheat cleaned ina GEISER SEPARATOR brings from 8 to 5 cents a 
bushel more than wheat cleaned in any other, because it cleans the wheat ready for market. 


THE GEISER LATE IMPROVED HORSE-POWER 


Is better adapted to running the GEISER SEPARATOR than any other horse-power, as it is 
regulated to run the Separator with the proper speed, while some powers give too much speed, 
making the Separator run hard and cut the grain; and others, not having enough speed, make 
dirty work, and leave grain in the straw. 


SEPARATORS FOR STEAM POWER, 


Cylinder 36 inches and‘trunk of machine 40 inches, are capable of threshing as muchgrain as any 
other Separator. 

In sowing and cleaning the grain the GEISER is superior to all others, which is the reason 
why so many more of this than all others are sold. 

We have on hand all sizes of the Separators from 4 to 12 horse-power, all fully warranted. 


LINTON & LAMOTT, 
Nos. 70 & 72 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


McCORMICK HA RVESTING MACHINES. 


We have recently been appointed agents for the sale of the celebrated McCORMICK HAR- 
VESTING MACHINES, comprising the fellowing line of Machines: 

Advance Combined Self-Raking Reaper and Mower, Advance 
Single Self-Raking Reaper, Improved Prize Mower, Advance Com- 
bined Dropper and Mower, Harvester, Harvester and Self-Binder. 

These machines have taken the lead over all others in the North and West for years past. 
Every machine is fully warranted as recommended 

The SELF-BINDER, the greatest and last improvement in Harvesting Machinery, has been 
placed in the field for the past three years with great success, and we are now offering them to the 
Farmer on trial. Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. (@§~A full line of repairs will be kept 
constantly on hand. Cc. L. GRANGER. 


General Agent for McCormick's Harvesting Machines for Pennsyleania, Maryland and Delaware. 


LINTON & LAMOTT, Agents, 


70 & 72 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
Agricultural Implement: Seed Warerooms 
4i & 43 N. PACA STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 











Have now open a Choice Selection of Fresh Garden and Field Seeds, 


AND IMPROVED LABORSAVING MACHINERY. 
: —_— = — WE NAME IN PART: 


wm’ Portable Steam En- 


ee EP <i ~ cilles, Railway and 
WHEEL (7g eae ( eS ~ Sweep Horse Powers, 

H R } ANY As Be a(Az, Threshers and Sepa- 
OFSC NK ~Saemmepmmmeeeie=> ators, Champion Rye 
Threshers, Clover Hullers, Mowing and Reaping Machines, Hay Vedders. 


FOUST’S HAY LOADER, which takes the Hay from the winrow and delivers it on the 
wagon. FITZHUGH’S HAY ELEVATOR AND DOUBLE HARPOON FORK, for unload- 
ing Hay and delivering it in any part of the mow. FARM AND ROAD WAGONS. The 
MALTA SHOVEL PLOWS and WALKING AND RIDING CULTIVATORS. The Planet 
Combined Drill and Wheel Hoe, for sowing al! kinds of Garden Seeds and for cultivating the 
plants. The Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drill. Broadcasting Machines and Lime Spreaders. 
The Hagerstown Fodder Dissicator. The Fountain Pump for extinguishing fires, washing win- 
dows, watering gardens, destroying bugs en vines, &c. Cahoon s Grass-Seed Sowers. The Phila- 
delphia Lawn Mower. Tree Pruners and Pruning Shears Patent Steel Barb Wire Fencing ; 
never rusts, stains or decays; a complete barrier to the most unruly stock. Stump Pullers, Feed 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, Chopping Mills, Cider Mills and Presses, &., &e. 
Machinery of all kinds repaired and built to order. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


GENERAL AGENTS 













A. BRACKENRIDGE, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


PLANTS, FLOWERS, é&c. 


Rosebank slurseries, 
GOVANSTOWN, MD. 


a 


Persons desiring to buy in quantity would do well to correspond with us before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. Our facilities are unsurpassed. Having nine large houses fully stocked, 
we are able to compete with the leading Florists north. Our plants are in fine order, and 
guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


New Geraniums, Roses, Coleus, Hydrangeas, Pelargonioms, bc. 


We were awarded thirteen first prizes for our plants by the Maryland Horticultural 
Society during 1877. 


SEND FOR WHOLESALE AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE—FREE. 
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~ BUCKEYE MOWER aud REAPER, 


peas? THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE M ay 
ONE-FOURII OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWABES TAKES TRRESHBR AND CLEANER. 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work, 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having bite 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded firet Premiam at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 1874; Silver 
Meda! at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly war- 
ranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm W ork, 


Circular Saw Mills. Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry’ s New 
York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
rou Drill, aosaneses Clever Huller, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


iy> Oucumber-Wood Pumps 


WALLED IN EVERY ESSENTIN- ‘ 
Pr eMeVERY ESSENTTY| WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 
\ PERFECTWORK,| Warranted not to cut out like the @ALVAN- 


\ Por = IZED IRON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 
q CHOK off as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL- 
Si INDERS. 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical’ Engine 
in the Market. 













Every Pump Provided with Patent 


ML MWMRTERRSN!  — Anti- “Freezing Attachment. 


SEND. FOR CATALOGUE PRICE-LIST. 
2 § THE BEST Is THE CHEAPEST. 


(Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspomdence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light &t., Baltimore. 


























rs 


‘CHARLES M. MILLER,”_ 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GENTS AND BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS 


AND UNDERWEAR, 


No. 63 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 
4th door below Saratoga, Rast tide. 
Will Buy a 


S55 Reliable 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALE! 
JESSE MARDEN, Southern Scale Factory, 


55 S. Charles St., Baltimere. 


Scales of every description of our own make always 
on hand. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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J. H. G. SCHIMPF, 


MARBLE WORKS, 


127 Lexington Street, between Howard Street 
and Park Avenue, Baltimore. Italian and American 
Marble, Monuments, Tombs, Headstones, Monumental 
Fizures, Garden Statuary, Vases, Baptismal Fonts, con- 
stantly cn hand. 


2; 500, 000 Stransberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Asparagus Roots, Peach 
Trees, opi 100 SELECTED VARIETIES. Great 
American Strawberries. Largest and best. Berries 2 oz. 
each, 9 in. around. By mail, 1@ for 81; 1¢0 for 85; 
1,000 for 840. Wilson Albany, Chas. poe ning, Mon- 
arch of Weat, Kentucky, Green voli fic, er f:000; 
Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumph, Sterling d -. cunda, $5 
per I 000. ALL PURE. Catalogue free. Cut this 
out. JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 








A $6.00 NEW-YEAR'S GIFT 


COIN SILVER TABLEWAR 


+0. Thus et both the Set of Te 


om ot once, 


valuable Silver ° 


OUR NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 


TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER! 


Consisting of an Elegant Extra Coin Silver Plated Set of Teas 
$333. per set, and an Elegant Extra Coin a Plated Batter-Knife that retails at 
1 


ms that retails at 


ms and Buatter-Kuife a valuable and 


useful New-VYear’s Gift to every subse riber of this paper, and a Gift that all should ac- 


Ve have made arrangements with the old established and reliable Eagle Gold and 
amen Piating Co., Cincinnati, O., to supply every subscriber v4 bm paper with this 
fabieware : as a New-Year's Gift. This elegant! 


SILVER TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 


are of the latest style pattern, and each article is to be engraved with your rame 
or initial, thus making tne most usefn! and beautiful Gift ever presented. Don't neg- 
lect to send your initial or name with orders to be engraved, 

Subscribers will therefore cut out the following premium order and send it to the 
EaGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co., at Cincinnati, for redemption, together with suf- 
ficient to pay .boxing, packing, postage, or express charges. Under our contract theds 
Silverware is to cost you nothing ¢x« ept the packing, postage or express charges, 
which you are required to send, and the Silverware is then 


DELIVERED TO YOU FREE. 


Please cut ont the following New-Year’s Gift Premium Silverware order and send 


same to EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co., 180 Elm Street, ¢ 


incinnati, O. 


2S CUT OUT THIS ORDER, AS IT IS WORTH 66.00. “Ga 





On receipt of this Order and $1.00, to 
mail you FREE one Set of Extra Coin Silver 


making the Elegant Set of $6 00 


New- Year's Gift Silverware Premium Order. 

pay postage, packing or express cha es, we will 
lated Teaspoons worth $4.50, also one Elevant 
Butter-Knife wo rth $1.50, with your monogram initial engraved upon same ip good style—thus 


p 


TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 


a free New-Wear’s Gift to you. Send for 
ing name in full, with post-office, county, and State, Address all orders to 


Engle Gold & Silver Plating Co., 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


Silverware at once, together with $1.00, stat- 











a2” Remember, none but subseribers of this paper are allowed this $6.00 New- 


Year's Gift of Coin Silver Tableware. 


Cut out the above order and send for the 


Gift at once, together with One ey~ 74 h.. pay postal and packing charges, so that the 


articles can be delivered to you free o 


Address Eagle Gold & sabven o. Plating Co., 180 Elua St., Cincinnati, O, 


OUR NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
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“BALTIMORE. 


A Positive Cure for Headache, 
Nervousness, C 
eases may be fou 


Dyspepsia, 
mst ipatis 2 ,and all bilious dis- 
id in. - LAROQUE'S ANTI- 





BiLiovus Brrrens. 25 cx os apaper. $1004 
bottle. W.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 


20e————___—_. 

J.M. LAROQUE’S ELIXIR OFCALAS«YA Bark, 
a pleasant Cordial, which strengthens the weak 
and debilitated, is an excellent preventive of 
Fever, Fever and Ague, &c.,andagreat Tonic, 
especially ,—" to those nervous diseas«s 
incident to Females, ot 25 & bottle. 

W. E. THCRNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 
2oe— - 

THB ORIGLNAL AND ONLY GENUINE FLORIDA 
WATER OF J. M. LAROQUE, delightfully refresh- 
ing and purifying, superscdes C ologne and Ba 
Kum, n indispensable requisite forthe bath 
and toilet. Price eestice d to 50 centsa bottle. 

THORNTON, 
Baltimore and ei Streets, Baltimore. 
——- — ———_@e—— - —— — 

PEARLY White Treeru, Rosy RED Gums, A 
FRAGRANT FLOWERY BREATH, are the invaria- 
ble results of the use of J. M. LAROQUE’s LI- 
QUID ODONTINE, the standard Tooth Wash of 
the elite and fashionable. 50centsa bottle. 

y. E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison St reets, Baltimore. 


== OOS 








If yournearest Druggist does notkeep the 
above articles,write direct to the Proprietor, 
ene losing the advertised price,and the medi- 

‘ine will be sent you by mailorexpress. Be 
particular to write yourname and addressplain, 
and give nearest express. office. 
E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and OD Streets. Baltimore 


GRAND TRIUMPH IN HORTICULTURE 


The crowning result of Eighteen years of care and toil— 
FELTON’S NEW BERRIES. 
The CINDERELLA and ConTINENTAL STRAWBERRIES 
and EarRty Prowiric and RELIANCE RASPBERRIES is now 
offered to the public: 
judgment the Four Best Paying MARKET BERRIES. 
G2 CATALOGUE and Price List Free 
GIBSON & BENNETT, 
NURSERYMEN and FrvIT Growers, 
WOODBURY, N. Jd. 


PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks. etc., furnished without charge. Circulars 
giving full directions free. We publish a book on “How 
to sell Patent@,” and which gives much valuable inform- 
ation on Patent law points. Information and assist 
ance aflorded those desiring to sell their Patents. 

We — Lpaate -d Blanks for selling Rights. 

MANN & @@.. Pat 1! \ventes. 
116 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 


BHO Fo SALE. 


A Jersey Bull C alf, 14 months old, handsome 
fawn and white; price $30. Also one 7 months 
old, solid fawn, all black points; price $25, 
Both Herd Register animals. 

EDWD. F.. JENKINS, 








Md. 


fe-2t 





Testep Nine Years, and in our 


| 
| 








Baldwin, Baltimore Co., Md. | 
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OUR 


‘Victor Fertilizer 


Is Adapted to every Variety of Crops. 
PRICE 845 PER TON, 
Land cannot be successfully worked withont reliable 
Fertilizers. The Farmer's only safety is in the hon- 
esty of dealers. We refer to 
HON. JUDGE BRENT. Judge Court of Appeals, Md. 
HON. BARNES COMPTON, State Treaeurer, Md. 
HON. FREDERICK STONE, ex-member Congress, Md. 
And to all who know ue personally. 
THOMASIIC. PRICE & CO. 
Office, 116 S. Charles Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD, 


Residence, Cross Roads P. O., Charles Co., Md 


PEDIGREE ONION SEED. 


Danvers Onion Seed. raised from the choicest Onions 
of each crop for fifty years in succession. The difference 
in the crop will be ten times greater than the cost of 
the seed. My Seed Catalogue free to all 


JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


FARMERS AND PLANTERS. — 


PERUVIAN GUANO, N No. 1, containing near 8 
per ct. of Ammonia, like the old Chincha importation. 

Call and examine for yourselves. 

For sale at Agents’ prices. 


ROB’T TURNER & SON, 


428 Frederick St., Baltimore. 


Any worker can make $12a day at home. C ostly 
outfit free Address Tru E & Co., Portland, Maine 





GOLD 2s 


UC TION SAL E of abo at 10 choice and 
high-bred Trottinc Horsks, February 20, 
at Conn’s Stable, next to Academy of Music, 
where they can be examined five days before 
sale. They are Kentuc ky bred, and of Hamble- 
tonian and Mambrino stock, with one mare in 
foal to Westwood, son of Blackwood. West- 
wood’s dam was by Alexander’s Abdallah. 
Particulars in Baltimore daily pspers. 
For further information, apply to 
B. W. WOODS, M. D. 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


OUR CATALOGUE for 1878 
oz = pages; oy on tinted 


gant Colored Plat Plates and 
strated with a great pumber 
4 engravings, 











giving prices, 

eseription and cultivation 
of Plants, Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Trees, Shrubs, 
ete., will be mailed for 10 cents, 
which we will deduct from first 
order, Mailed free to our regu- 
lar customers. Dealers’ Price- ~ 
list free. Address 

NANZ & NEUNER, 
UISVILLE, Ky. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for tale upwarde of 12,000 acres of land, 
lying in one of the most desirable icgious of Eastern 





| Virginia. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
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~McGINNIS HARROW. 
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RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 12TH, 1877. 





CAPTAIN L. H. McGINNIS: 

DEAR StkR—In answer to your inquiry about the MeGinnis Harrow, we take 
pleasure in expressing our high opinion of its merits. 

We have sold them to the best farmers among our customers, all of whom are 
fully satisfied with its work. 

In thorough working of the soil, with moderate draft on the team, we do not 
think your harrows can be excelled. 

Respectfully yours, 


H. M. SMITH & CO. 
























The Grandest Biblical Engraving of the Age. 





Have You Received Your Premium Gift Entitled 


CoD’S CHOSEN? 


A $7.50 ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 
GIVEN AWAY! 


AS A SPECIAL PREMIUM. 

The subject of this Engraving is taken from St. Matthew, chapter Ist., verses 3, 24 and 2, 
and illustrates the Old and New Christian World, the Marriage of Joseph 
and Mary, the Temple of God, the C ity of Jerusalem, the Beginning of the 
New Christian Era, ete., etc., comprising in all one of the most wonderful, 
striking, and authe ntie Biblical Engravings of the Age,and a MASTER- 
PILCE OF ART, 


OVER THIRTY-THREE FIGURES ARE REPRESENTED, 


Its Size is over Three Feet Long by Two Feet Wide 
82 Send for this Beautiful Premium Gift at once. 


PREMIUM GIFT. 
‘LaID ee 





£ oT THES CERTIFIC ATE OUT, IT IS WORTH 87.50 TO YOU. 
On receipt of ubs ri Certificate, to secther with 19 cents in currency or postage stamps 
' ng and mour -—~fhe sharges we will send the 7,560 Steel Engraving, 8 fect long 
by 2 feet wide, enti ted, 


a ” 

GonD’s CH o SEN, 
Feoe ty mail, postpaid. Send for Engraving at once, statir ame in full, Post-Office address, county, and 
State Address al! orders to AMERK AN ART UNION, 180 Elm St., Cincinnati,(. 











Arrangements have been made with the American Art Union, 180 Elm 8&t., Cincia- 
nati, O., to supply this $7.50 Steel Engraving, 3 feet lung by 2 feet wide, Free. 


The Grandest Biblical Engraving of the Age. 


J. G. VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering. and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Sam _— freely sent, and first-class workmen sent 
to all parts of the country. 











183 MADISON AVENUE, 
(Bet. Orchard and Biddle Sts.) BALTIMORE, MD. 




















FOR SALE. 


BERKSHIRES | 


OF THE 


Best Strains of Blood. 





Several imported BOARS and a number of 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others 
would name SMYTHE-TO-WIT, first prize at | 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, first at Har- | 
ford Ce. Show, 1876; the three LADIES PLY- | 
MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN 
OF LINDEN, first at Harford Co. Show, 1875 
and 1876; also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIEF, and other prize- winners 

Pedigrees and further particulars furnished on | 


application. 
"ALEX. M. FULFORD, | 
BELAIR, MD. 


When writing, say where seen. 


1c8D) 


—_— 





Bend torte aa ~ ee “me. 
D. M, FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 





| I will refill the order gratis. New 
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'U. G. MILLER & CO. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 


And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order, 





Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made to those who purchase to sel! again. 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 


Fe Ay 
VELOR We 
Ate > 1S. om 
Sa 4) ee 


meCATATOCUM 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed fer 1878, rich in engravings, will be 
sent FREE, to all who apply. Customers of season 
need not write for it. I offer one of the largest collec- 


| tions of vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed house 


in America, a large portion of which were grown on my 
six seed farms.— Printed directions for cultivation on 
each package. All seed warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name; 80 far, that should it prove otherwise 
egetables a 
Specialty. As the original introducer of the Hubbard 


| Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexi- 


can Corn, I offer several new vegetables this season, and 
invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have t 
seed direct from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very 
best strain. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maas. 





my Iron Foundry. 





JAMES 


Send for Price-List. 


TOBACCO SCREW § PRIZES. 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


s@- A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 





BATES, 


Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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ONT VUE 
— An Ds 
BROOKLANDVILLE M 


Now is the Time to Secure Good Breeding Steck Cheap. 
(2"SURPLUS BIRDS MUST BE SOLD. _geg 
SPLENDID ROUEN DUCKS and PEKINS at half former prices. Choice BRAHMAS, 
COCHINS, LEGHORNS, HOUDANS at reasonable prices. GAMES—fine and at low prices. 
Send stamp for particulars, catalogues, &c. &~ Eggs in season from any of my breeds. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


BUFFALO PITTS SEPARATORS 


AND DEALER IN 
Agricultural Implements of the most improved kinds: Farm Grist Mills, Corn and 
Cob Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, &c. Also Fertilizers and 
Seeds. (#3 Send for Circular and Price-List to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


om 35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Snieetiameminne 
i——Lo7 SS. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PE ~;;. * 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. €HERRIES- Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE WINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other «mal! fraits. 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees apd Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have a & feparate Catalogue. 
ECT A L.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORAN : lant» for hedges. 

SR TALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. es Y MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE 
D. BRACKENRIDGE. 





: fo0 BROWN 
Il  saaoial | 


























Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 
The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, to 
be found in the United States,—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimere County, and can be reached by way of 
Gay street. 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 
in P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 








0 
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Setebttehed] we BE. WARNER, [12811. 


Manufacturer of 





SSiwar Wara & Rich Je elr 
Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 
English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes,-Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ety No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, — 
Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, 


FOR WHEAT, CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 


*‘it Prevents Smut.”’’ 





The more it is tried the more popular it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 
asa PERMANENT IMPROVER OF THE SOIL. 

ta" SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


L. J. WARREN, 


Agent for the Mauufacturer, 


Price only $15 per ton. Put up in bags and : 
delivered to Depots and Vessels in the ao 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


PURE 


FERTILIZERS, 


For CORN, TOBACCO and other Spring Crops. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
sTAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BARBER & Co. 
36 and 38 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE DEALERS, 














a 
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CHEMICAL MANURES. 


—_—_—___—. 


Agricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGES VILLE. 


Translated by Miss E. L. Howanrp, of Georgia. 


Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 








SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNA:, 
A Large Beantifally Illustrated 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO ° 
POULTRY, PET STOCK AND 
GENERAL SPORTING MATTERS. 
Each number contains information useful to those 
who desire to keep Poultry, and any variety of Pet 
Stock for pleasure or profit. Also those who are inter- 
ested in the pleagures of the Forest, Fie'd and Stream, 
will find it full of interesting matter. It has a wide 
spread circulation in all sections of the United States, 
especially in the South and West, thus making it one of 
the best advertising mediums in the country for breeders 
of Poultry Pet Stock, and dealers in Sportsmen's goods. 
Only $2°O per year in advaace; specimen copies 20 
cents. Address, £. B. HARTWELL, Publisher, P. O. 
Box 69, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Great chance io make money. If you 
can't get gold you can get greenbacks. 
eo We need a person in every town to! 


| Atlantic and Gulf States. 


take subscriptions for the largest. 
cheapest and best Illustrated family publica:ion in the 
world. Any one can become a successful agent. The 
most elegant works of art given free to subscribers. 
The price isso low that almost everybody subscribes. 
One agent reports making over $150 in a week. A lady 
agent reports taking over 400 subscribers in ten days. 
All who eogage make money fast. Youcan devote all 
your time to the business, or only your spare time. You 
need not be away from home over night. You can doit 
as wellas others. Full particulars, directions and terms 
free. Elegant and expensive Outfit free. If you want 
profitable work send us your address at once. It costs 
nothing to try the business. Noone who engages fails 


‘to make great pay. Address *‘I'he People’s Journal,” | 


Portland, Maine. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
tm New York. 





186 Baltimore St. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 











PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG. WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


ea Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 


| Parlor Car accommodations secured. 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- | 


shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 


Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8. Cooper and Chas. | 


B. ve of Pennsylvania, and other well known 
ers. 

Animals warranted true to description and pedigree, 

which will be furnished om application. Orders so- 


licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the | 


THOS, J. LEA, 
Brighten P. O., Montgonery Co., Md. 


times. 


Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. 5. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 


UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
Gcneral Manager. Gen’! Passenger Ag 
Penna. and N. C BR. 
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Se. Bee SL IFER. . M. W OODW ARD. 


©. H. SLIFER & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


FIELD, VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AND HARD WARE, 
Send for Circulars. 166 N° GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. MD. 


NEW HOUSE. NEW GOODs. LOW PRICES. 


DORSEY, MOORE «& Co. 


Manufacturers’ P age nts and Dealers in all kinds 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


52 S. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sole Manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S Improved ROCK- 
AWAY and CHAMPION WHEAT FANS. | 
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GEORGE PAGE te 4] 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable 


Circular Saw Miils, 


Sash, Muley and ‘er Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
Shafting. as &e. aw AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A 
SPECIALTY th, “Shingle and Barre] Machinery, Leffel Turbine 
Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery. al! kinds; Tanite Emery 
- Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Tools and 
= Mill Supplies Generally. 

—. Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD & CO.’S VIBRATOR 
= THRESHING MACHINES 

COMPLETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


= Send for Bescriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List._ gg 
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NEW & CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


WARRANTED AS VICK’S, 
And Imported Novelties of the Season, 


Including PETUNIAS and others, besides a large collection of Greenhouse Plants, 
Bedding Plants, &e., at a low price—wishing to dispose of the general collection. 


JOHN FEAST, Florist, 


295 Lexington Street, Baltimore. 


BERGMAN MN’F’G Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


HARNESS, COLLARS, SADDLES, 


Whips, Horse Robes and Blankets, Brushes, &. 


367 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
Opposite Eutaw House, BATLITIMOR EE. 








Low FPrices. Punctuality. 


BONN BTT BROS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, Axles and Springs, 


Sleigh Baskets, Runners, Horse Blankets, Kc. 
No. 159 FORREST STREET, 


Opposite Streett’s Farmers’ Hotel. Rear entrance from Eagle Hotel yard, 


F. M. BONNETT. BALTIMORE. MD. 
COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 
OO N B. D4 2 Bea. 





sa Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


Office, 32 Light Strect. 




















SEEDSMEN, 


And dealers in every description of 


Agricultural and Horticultural Tools 


For the FARM and GARDEN. 


FREE BY MAIL 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive CATALOGUE 
of FLOWER, VEGETABLE and FIELD 
SEEDS & GARDEN REQUISITES. 

AT OUR 


PATAPSCO NURSERIES 


We have a well-selected stock of FRUIT, 
ORNAMENTAL and SHADE TREES, 


EVERGREENS, VINES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


@atalogues Free. 
CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 





HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 
sent free tocustomers of past years, and toall 

urchasers ofour books,either Gardening for 
Profit. Practical Floriewltu reor Gardening for 
aid, by mail). 
"lain Plantor 
free to all. 


lorists, 


Pleasure (price $1.50 each, Preps 
To others, on receipt of 25¢ 
Seed Catalogues, without Plate, 


PETER HENDERSON 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, 1%, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





| WALNUT HILL STOCK EARM, 


Spottsylvania County, Va. 


I am breeding Thoroughbred Deven Cattle, Merino 
Sheep, roland-China, Essex and Berkehire Hogs. Also 
Light Brahmas, White-faced Black Spanish, White Leg- 
horns, Pekin Ducks and Bronze T: irkeys. 

, My stock took many firet premiums at the Piedmont 
and State Fairs. 

I have selected my stock with 
—_ bas the United States, and 
m0 01 

Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 

Z. C. DANIEL, Twyman’ « Store, 


reat care from the best 
ntend to be excelled by 


Spottsylv ania Co., Virginia. 
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Cromwell & Congdon ELVIRA GRAPE- VINES 


4 per dozen. S23 per 100. 


= all the leading varieties at low rates 





STRAW BERRIES—Great American, 


| Captain Jack, and all the older kinds, with 


RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, CUR- 


| RANTS, ASPARAGUS Roots, TUBEROSES, 


GLADIOLUS, &e. 
15,000 square feet of glass devoted to flowers. 
Orders will be promptly attended to if left at 
my store, No. 91 N. Charles St., Baltimore, or 
| addressed to JOHN © OOK, 
Carroll P. O., Baltimore Co., Md. 


John Saul’s 


| Catalegue of New, Rare and beautiful plants 
will be ready in February, with a colored plate. 
Many new and beautiful plants are offered for 





the first time, viz: 
New Rose Queen of Bedders, 
Double White Geraniums, 


New double Ivy-leaved Geranium, 
New Zonales, 
New Kegal Pelargoniums, 

| Sonerilla Hendersonil, 
| Torrenia Fournerli, New Ferns, 
New tuberous Begontas, 

New Shrubs and Trees, 
New Crotons, 
New Dracwnas, 
Cloxinias, Alocacias, Caladiums, 
Clematis, Fuchsias, Dahlias, &c. 
With an immense stock of new and beautiful 
lants well grown, all of which are offered at 


| low rates. 
ROSES. 


| An immense stock of all the new and standard 
| varieties grown in pots on own rootse—CHEapP. 


| Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


|New PEARS, new PEACHES, with a large 
| stock of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cher- 

| ries, (standards and dwarfs.) Grape 

| Vines, Small Fruits, &. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, in great variety, for Parks, 
Lawns, Gardens, &c. EVERGREENS of al! sizes, of 
best oem and at the lowest rates. VEGETABLE 
SEEDS of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grewn by 
= self or one cially for me, or my importation.— 

han dag SEEDS.—Being extensively engaged in im- 

ting and growing new and rare plante, consequently 
| my facilities for seed saving are uneqaalled. 
he following Catalogaes, with others, now ready 
| Mailed Free: 
No. 1.—A desc — Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 
No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and 

Flower Sced. 

No. 5.— Descri; tive Catalogue of a selection of Roses. 

No. 6.—A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful 
| Plants, with a colored plate, free to customers; to 
others, 10 cents. A plain copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 
$5 to $2 
$6 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. 


Address H. Hatietrt & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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CHESTNUT HILL GREENHOUSES 
L Viv 4 
Waverley, Baltimore Co., Md. 
W. F. MASSEY & CO. are offering, as tisual, «a full stock of ROSES and 
BEDDING PLANTS at low prices, for Spring trade. Also, all the novelties of the 


season, including the new Carnation “PE’TER HENDERSON,” 
CUT FLOWERS and FLORAL DESIGNS forwarded by express at short notice. 


City Depot—238 Madison Avenue 
BALTIMORE. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
' SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English and Swiss Watches, Clocks and Bronzes, 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES, SPECTACLES and FANCY GOODS, &c. 
Communion Services for Churches. AMERICAN CLOCKS. 
tf” HOLIDAY GOODS A SPECIALTY. 

Premiums for Agricultural Fairs furnished. Badges and Medals for Colleges and 
Schools a specialty. Watches carefully repaired. 


WE Wai1iIt.sL PAW 


The highest market price for al! of the following articles, or we will sell them is on five (5) 4 cent. 
commission: BUTTER, CHEESE. EGGS, POULTRY. LARD, TALLOW, FEATHERS. OTA- 
TOES, APPLES, GRAIN, FLOUR, FEED, FUR, HIDES, WvOL, PEANUTS, BROOM 
CORN, DRIED FRUIT, HAY, HOPS, &c., &c. 


LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES MADE 


On large consignments of Staple Articles. Farmere, Shippers and Dealers in General Merchandise should write 
for Reference, Price-Current ard Stencil, &c. When a us state whether you wish to ship on comsignment 
or sell. If you wish to sell, name the article, amount of each, and your VERY LOWEST PRICE for same. 
delivered F.O B. (free on board cars) at your nearest shipping point. Also, if possible, send sample by mail; if 
too bulky, by fre'ght. Addrees 


HULL & SCOTNEY, 
GENERAL COMMISSION and SHIPPING MERCHANTS, 


221 & 346 N. Water Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS—TREES. 


—_—_—_—. © + —___ 











We can employ a few more Agents this season to sell our Fruit Trees and other 
Nursery Stock. We can give steady employment and a liberal commission to men of 
energy ‘and ability. Satisfactory references as to honesty and business capacity must 
be given; also a bond for faithful performance of duty. Applicants will please 
state age and previous occupation. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & C0. , 
1009 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 





f 
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FOR SPRING CROPS. 











‘oe POPPLEIN 


Silicated Super-Phosphate 


PATENTED MARCH Sist, 1874. 


re 


Containing all the ingredients necessary for the full development 
of the crop to which it is applied. 


a 


Chemical Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania, 
West Philadelphia, June 25th, 1877, 


W. Morris Orem, President 
Popplein Silicated Phosphate Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md. 
DEAR Sir:—The sample of your Fertilizer marked B. B. B., and sent to me for 
examination by authority of Mr. Thos. J. Edge, Secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, was analyzed by me with the following results: 





Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid................. 10.34 per cent. 
BOND Fe BID F566 5555. 0's, - 6.9 8 0s 6056 t0sb 40s 1.74 ss 
Dintomecbeus BUICIC ACI, .2 00. cccccescces cocccceses 13.07 ~ 
PR Gkatnss 400 cRdel phe steeieenie daasedesinss dae 2.80 “ 
The value of one ton of 2,000 pounds of this Fertilizer is as follows: 
206.8 Ibs. of Soluble and Reverted Phosphoric Acid, @10 cts... wee 
84.8 Ibs. of Insoluble ? “ @4cts.... 1.39 
261.4 Ibs. of Diatomaceous Silicic Acid, @ 5 cts.... 13.07 
56.0 Ibs. of Potash, @i7 cts.... 3.92 
$39.06 
Yours truly, FEF. A. GENTH. 
° ok 





We make separate and distinct compounds for Tobacco, Truck, Cereals and Cotton, based on 
the analysis of each plant, and have the exclusive right to use 


VEGETABLE SILICA, 


Of which Prof. F. A. Genth, of the University of Pennsylvania, says: “It is well known that 
Silica in such a condition has been the great lack of all fertilizers in the market. Sincea long time 
I haye been an advocate of the introduction of available Silica into artificial manures. 

Vith your Fertilizer, you furnish the farmer with the most complete manure, containing all 
the elements, except those contained in the atmosphere, which are necessary for the full develop- 
ment and increase of grain, in wheat, corn, rye, oats, &c., and all crops which require Silica for 


their growth. Yours, truly, F. A. GENTH. 
. —_—EES 

We solicit a trial with any other Fertilizer sold or used. 
a 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


fe-tt 99 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 





























16 THE AMERICAN FARM ER. 


GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 
The Old-Established C. 0. D. House of Baltimore. 


Thanking our customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
public with our List (for the winter and spring of 1878) of such goods as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List the greatest barge ting in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who have bought and used our goods for years. 

We sell Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores ‘buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-men. 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
=o nses, and to give them a profit. 

We do a Jobbing Trade, se lling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clabs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers. 

WHY, AND HOW WE SELL SO CHEAP. 

We have pursued the C. O. D. plan for years; we have built up a good paying trade; it is popular with our cus- 
tomers. We know that by selling Goods on this plan we give our customers better bargains than on the old plan of 
credit. By giving better bargains we inc-ease our trade. 

EXCLUSIVELY 'FOR CASH. 


We have buyers in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, who watch the market, w ait for bargains, watch the 
bankrupt sales, the trade sales, and in the ways and places known to experienced buyers, and choose Goods for cash 
at the lowest figures possible. Our customers are not asked to pay ‘ee goods before they get them. The fact of 
being established so long, and selling such large amounts of Goods, gives us all the advantages that can accrue from 
such a plan; and we can now afford to sell much cheaper than we did at first. 

peer" The C. O. D. plan gives our customers all the benetits to be derived from CO-O0 P ERATION. 

With the large sales that we make, we lower our prices of Goods to our patrons, and are simply taking advan- 
tage of available and legitimate avenues of trade to increase our busineas. 

We are the exclusive Agents for EDWIN C. BURT'S New York Fine Shoes for Ladies, Misses and Gentlemen. 


GENTLEMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 

















Bats’ Tete Pees BOB so 4cs 0 00.0 00506ccccnscccees Gents’ French Calf Hand Stitched Boots, Extra 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Prince Alberts ........... «+++. . 75 } GIRTIES < » «0:544060.000006 cdcsesebaccdeesenssses 5 00 
Gents’ Calf Sewed Prince Aiberts........... ...+. 225 | Gents’ Buff Stitched Boots, Extra Quality.......... 3% 
Gents’ French Calf English Ties, Sewed ........... DTT GeRGe” Bec cece sccosecccccccccccececegeccesegescess 2% 
Gents’ Lasting Gaiters.............0.05 saeedeaasad 1 50| Gents’ Kip, Extra Quality .............cceeecceeeees 3 50 
Gente’ Ball Poemmed Comment ...ccccccccccccccccccse 150| Gente’ Extra me Water Proof Boots.......... 3 75 
Gents’ Buff Sewed Congress.............ssceeeeees 200] Gents’ Heavy Plough Shoes .........ssseccoes 1 65@ 1 75 
Gents’ Buff Plain Congress ...............ceeeeeeees 160 | Gents’ Extra Quality Plough Shoes................. 1 85 
Gents’ Calf Boxed Toe Sewed Congress Gaiters.... 2 00 | Gents’ Heavy Pegged Balmorals...... .......+ssse0s 140 
Gents’ Fine Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters.......... 225 | Gents’ Heavy Pegged Double Sole Balmorals....... 1 
Gents’ Calf Stitched Box Toe Gaiters.............. SW) Meise Be inns ccccvssdentacdetlastdcsacsecaes 3 
Gents’ French Hand Stitched Congress............. 375 | Gents’ Extra Quality Kip Boots..........6...sse00s 4 00 
Gents’ Calf Congress Gaiters, Pegved.............. 175 | Gents’ Long Legged Kip BGOOS .ccccocecsced, c¥escce 3 75 
on, ds con eeeeneconceeaese 2 75 Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boots, Extra Quality..... 400 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Qnallty........... 3 50| Russia Leather Water Proof Boots .............++++ 3 50 
Gents’ Calf Hand Sewed Boots............00sseeeees 425; Water Proof Hunting Boots........... dtecceoessoese 400 
Gents’ Prime Stitched Calf Boots...............000. 450 | Genta’ Split Leather Boots..........cecccecccccseees 2 50 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Quality........... 350 | Gents’ Extra Heavy Split Leather Boot...... cccece 3 00 
LADIES’ eter > TraENT. 
Ladies’ Lasting Congress Gaiters ...........0.eeeee8 $1 Ladies’ French Leather Button, Extra Quality...... 223 
Ladies’ Lasting Balmoral Gaiters ................4. 1 +4 Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots............. 6.0005 2 75 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Gaiters.................. 125| Ladies’ Kid Lace Balmorals........cccccccccsccccoce 200 
Ladies’ Lasting Brush Kid Foxed Gatters.......... 1 50| Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut ............+-. 1 50 
Ladies’ Last ng Kid Foxed, Extra Quality.......... 200 | Ladies’ Merocco Balmorals, high cut, Extra Qual... 1 75 
BANOS EAU TIGER. 0 0.000 cccces cccses ceccceeces 60 Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, all atyles...... ee ccccsee 1% 
Ladies’ Lasting Buskins Slippers........--..0ese008 75 Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut Balmorals........... 115 
Ladies’ Kid Heeled Slippers..............seceeceees 75 | Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut, Extra Quality ...... 1 37 
Ladies’ Kid Croquet Slippers...........sseeeseeeees 115| Ladies’ Calf Sewed High Cat Balmorals............ 1 75 
Ladies’ Kid Newport Ties, Extra Quality .......... 150| Ladies’ Calf Sewed Extra Quality Balmorals 00 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, ( MD conweneeeey coed 150. Ladies’ Goat Leather Balmorals, Heavy ............ 5 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boota, ‘Extra arr 300; Ladies’ Buff Pegged Shoes........ccccscccecccsecees 00 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button OL OE Ee 150, Ladies’ Buff Pegged, Extra Quality..............+. ps) 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button, Extra Fine..... 2 25| Ladies’ Heavy Split Balmorals..............s.eeeee+ 90 
Ladies’ French Leather Button Boots............... 1 75 | 
MISSES’ AND BOY’S DEPARTMENT. 

Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Plain............. 75@1 00 | Misses’ Hid Foxed Button...........65 -eeeeee 1 00 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorala, Extra Quality.... 1 15@l 2% | Misses’ Calf Pegged Balmorals ...... ” 1 1 
Misees’ Lasting Kid Foxed Balmorals........ 1 2@1 50 | Misses’ Calf Sewed Balmorals.............+.- 1 3i(@1 50 
Misses’ Fine Morocco Balmorals.............. 1 25@1 50 | Ladies’ and Misses’ White Kid Boots , Slippers and Fancy 
Misses’ Fine Kid Balmorals ..............+.+- 1 37@1 50 | Shoes of all Styles on hand. 
Boy's Calf Pegged and Sewed Balmorals..... $1 Bal 50 | Boy's mg BED BOG vcccccecsese cecseseces 1 S@1 75 
Boy's Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters........... 1 aa 4 75 | Boy’s Kip Boots, Extra Quality...,.......0++. 2 2 3 

oy'’s Calf Pegged Congress...........seseees 1 2@i 40| Boy's Fine Pegged Boots...........s000 eseeee 1 Tiq@2 00 


We allow {2 per cent. discount to Patrons of Husbandry. Aliso an addi- 
tional percentage on each dollar for the person making up the Club. 

We can now also send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, Post- Office Money Order, or in Registered 
Letters, or C. O. D. by Express 

We guarantee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may not suit after purchase, we 
will exchange or refund the money within six months after purchase. ("Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 


Weinberger’ s C. O. D. Shoe Fiouse, 


81 N. EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE. ly 




















Chesa peal Chemical Works. 


+ Pe a — 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


_—>+—> 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 


mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, al! of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a r -grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 


NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 


ammoniated. 
Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 ANMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 


we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. ; 


SLINGLUEEF &§& CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 





























 R.W.L. RASIN & CO. 
Chemical Fertilizer Mi anutactarers, 


32 SOUTH SF., BALTIMORE, 


Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- | 
TILIZERS for SPRING CROPS. containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that important crop. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANU, 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


E-MPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


An article specially prepared for Tobacco, and sold on satisfactory 
terms toGrangers. Endorsed byAhe Patrons, who have used it for the 
past four years. For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, 
and BALTIMORE. 


Raw, Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash Salts, ; 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


"SB SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. ; 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
5. W. Cor. South and Water Sts., 
: BALTIMORE, MD. 


rd 











